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PERSONAL 

AN anyone otfer home to mother and daughter 

(aged 2" years) and care for latter during the 
day? Furniture, etc., all provided if required.— 
A. M., 27 Heston Road, Heston, Middx. 
Cu sLECTOR will pay good prices for U.S.A., 

Canadian and other postage stamps, espec ially 
if on complete envelope. Wells Fargoe, Pictorial 
or illustrated envelopes, soldiers’ and campaign 
envelopes and old letter sheets are needed. All 
letters answered.—VIVIAN GROVES, Hemington, 
near Bath. 

ADY of initiative witn successful experience, 

good connections, would like to meet owners 
of country house with view to managing it as 
ge ntlemen’s srorting establishment.—Box 854. 

WING to increased cost of living and children 

married, I wish to share my small attractive 
old house, lovely country, with a real home and 
garden lover. Maid. Exceptionally low costs. 
Farm produce. Caran advantage.—MRS. MITCH- 
ELL, Weston Grange, near Otle vy. Yorkshire. 
JBLIC SCHDJOL BUOY seexs modern ~ Dairy 

Farm, pedigree stock, Midland district, after 
Christmas, where pupil taken. Live as family. 
Good vremium.—Box 853. 


yy wow. with small 

adequate help, in real country (high in 
Chilterns), 45 miles London, offers comfortable 
home to married couple or two friends, as paying 
guests, with view to permanency. Garden, poul- 
try. garage. Good golf near. 6 gns. weekly each. 
—Box 846. 











well-run house with 





MISCELLANEOUS 
LLISON BOND, LI'D., orfer a wide range of 
Art Felt for floor covering. Planning, making 
and laying included if required. Write, ‘phone, or 
call for particulars and prices to 21, Connaught 
Street. W.2. Paddington 5528. 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61. Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 1600. 
KRTIS'T paints Miniatures on Ivor v from pnoto- 
. graphs. Exhibitor Royal Academy. Speci- 
mens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Chorley Road, 
Park old, Lancs. 
R'TIST, wno is accurate and reasonable, will 
paint your portrait on canvas.—4, Blackmore 
Avenue, Southall, Middlesex. 
AGs! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k, New Bond Street.. W.1 (next door Fenwick’s) 
( Baserons tells you how tney all ran “Over 
the Sticks."’"—Full particulars from *“*RACE- 
FCRM,”’ 39-43, Battersea High Street, London, 
S.W.1L. 
LEANALL” SERVICE. 
and de-requisitioned premises cleaned 
throughout and prepared for occupation. Carpets 
and upholstered furniture cleaned without re- 
moval by shampoo process. Furniture polished. 
Parquet flooring re-surfaced. Painted walls and 
woodwork washed. London or provinces.— 
ges agg AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
Co., LTD., 32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, 
S.W.1. ime 1050. 
ORSETS. Send your Corsets to us. 
experts will repair any make. Estimate of 
cost given and the Corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD. Winchester. 
[AMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29. Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396) 
O YOU find it ditficult to get your photo- 
graphic supplies? We carry comprehensive 
ranges of all the best makes of apparatus and 
materials. Photographic supplies mailed any- 
where. If you have any photographic problems 
we will try to help you solve them, putting at 
your disposal some 50 years of experience in 
matters photographic.—LOMAX LTD., 232-4, 
Deansgate, Manchester, 3. Tel. : BL A 7516 
D i. MAC’S SPECIAL FLOOR is still available 
as usual, but while bread rationing lasts we 
are sorry to have to ask you for three B.U.s per 
Ib., i.e. thirty-six for a 12-lb. bag. The price 
remains the same, 5/6 including postage and full 
baking instructions.—Write, DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 
UGENIE DESUCOURTE, 
Mount Street, W.1. 
direct from Paris. 
executed. 
VA RITCHER, 4, Berseley Street, W.1, designs 
and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 
{LMS FOR ''He CHILDREN. First-class film 
shows can be made available, within 7 miles of 
Oxford Circus, that will delight the youngsters. 
Cartoons a speciality Write for full particulars 
to WALLACE HEATON LTD., 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
JUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 
large number of pens for sale, 23/6, packing 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed.—F. W. 
CLEVELAND. 14.Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
Fees. Good Furs bougnt and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship.— 
Regent House, 235, Regent Street, 


RALL! FURS, 
London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 





Country mansions 


Our 








Haute Couture, 99, 
Grosvenor 1220. Models 
Orders taken promptly 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 





OOTWEAR KEPAIKS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE AND 
MARSHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 22, Wig- 
more Street, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 
120 years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 
‘ANDBAGS, relinings, broken frames, clasps 
etc., repaired by experts. Post or call.— 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO. 57, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. 








ANDBAGS. When in Town why not view the 
wide range of elegant Handbags styled by 
MANETTA, of 38, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Next 
Trocadero. Also, we are now able to accert a 
limited number of Handbag Repairs. Post or 
bring these. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt. Torn and Moth- 
eaten Garments Invisibly Mended in two weeks. 
Call or send, marking damage clearly. Also 
Laddered Stockings Invisibly mended in 3 days.— 
BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD., 73, New Bond 
Str et. W.1, and 109 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
{NIA'TURES.—Treasured Memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from any photograph from 
3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
deli cea Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
Y GARDEN,” the intimate magazine for all 
intelligent gardeners, is unique. Month by 
month it goes out to all parts of the world 
wehrever English is sroken with a friendly mes- 
sage common to all who have a love of flowers 
and gardens. It is beautifully illustrated in 
colour and half-tone and has just been perma- 
nently enlarged. It is now possible to accept 
a limited number of new subscriptions (18/- a year 
post free).—**MY GARDEN,” (C.L.18), 24, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
(O PARASI'T's can live on a dog dusted witn tne 
new improved Pulvex containing D.D.T. One 
sprinkling kills lice and fleas, cause of over 80 per 
cent. of tapeworms in dogs. Dust with Pulvex 
once a week. From Chemists and Dog Shops, 
1 -, 16, 2/6. 
UxrSE OLLIvI#R. Colonic lavage. Insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion.—Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
VATS. “KATOIDS” RED SQUILL BISCUITS. 
Harmless to Poultry, Domestic Animals and 
Human Beings. Clean to handle. Biscuits for 
Rats 19, 49, 40-. Crumbs for Mice 12, From 
Chemists, Stores, Ironmongers. PARISEK L1D. 
17, Victoria Stree t. Westninster, London. S.W.1, 
HELDON Da&ekssMAKeRrs, LTD. Own 
materials made up, alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—4. Sloane Sauar?. S.W.1. Slo. 7546. 


- EDUCATIONAL 
GBs SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. Official Book of 
the Association of Head Mistresses. Parents 
seeking information about Public Schools and 
Careers should consult the book. Price 106, by 
post 11/1.—Booksellers, or DEANE, 31, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. eee ae os 
EARN BEAUTY CULTURE. A fascinating 
career for gentlewomen.—Write for particu- 
lars, Sec., LONDON INSTITUTE OF BEAUTY 
CULTURE, 6, Shaftesbury Avenu enue, London _ W.1. 
HORT STORY WRITING. 























Send 2'd. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 

and prospectus of worjd-famous course.— 

REGENT INSTITUTE, 195A, Palace Gate, W.7. 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Spring term 
commences January 22. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


FOR SALE 


A BOUT 10,000 Rolls Galvanised Wire Netting. 

25 yd. lengths, 3 in. mesh, 12G. No permits 
required. 3 ft. widths, 30-; 4 ft. 40-; 5 ft. 45 -; 
6 ft. 50-, 10 ft. 60-. Carriage 26 per roll. 10 ft. 
rolls 5-. Carriage paid on 10 rolls.—CLAUDE 
ALDR'CH (MERCHANTS) ITD., Brabourne, 
Ashford, Kent. Sellindge 3114. 

COUNTRY HALL large Collection of Old 

Masters’ Paintings, all schools. Moderately 
priced.—List, etc.—Box 329. 

— MANTELPIECE, Loc al Authority who 











td unpainted original Adam mantelpiec e. 
not required for purpose to which the building is 
to be d2voted, are willing to negotiate sale of 
mantelpiece to suit wealthy purchaser. Photo- 
graphs sent on request.—CLERK, County Hall, 
Ipswich. 

D.B. 12-BORE HAMMERLESS SHOT GU? 

complete in case by Bland. 55 gns. Seen 
London. —Box 847. 

NTIQUE CLOCKS, Lantern, Bracket, Long 

Case, etc., in perfect order.—EDWARDS, 
F.R.S.A., M.B.H. Inst., 26 West Park Avenue, 
Roundhay, Leeds. Lists for stamp. 
WNINGS in gaily striped impregnated heavy 

Ducks, also SUNBLINDS and inside blinds. 
Delivery three weeks. Installed if desired. Gar- 
den Furniture and Umbrellas, Couch Hammocks, 
etc. Heavy wood White Painted Seats, also high 
quality Steel Furniture for hotels.—AVERY’S. 
81. Great Portland Street, W.1. Established 1834 


[LLIARD TABLE, Burroughs & Watts full 

size de luxe, fullest accessories, lights. 
marker, side board cues, pool snooker, billiard 
balls, ivory, offers over £100.—CHARRINGTON, 
65 Marlborough Place, N.W.8. 


Bak nots LAMB COAT, modern, full 
length, worn once. No coupons. On approval. 
£99. —Box 856. 

LU STRIPE TWEED COSTUME, hardly worn. 

No coupons. Suit short lady. Bust 36 in.. 
hivs 28. 8 ens. -—Box 850. een 

OOKS on sport, art, and books illustrated in 

colour by famous artists, for sale. Catalogue 
(2d.) from Box 849. 

RAND new pre-war Burlingham four-berth 

Caravan, fully equipped. most pleasing finish 
both inside and out.—SYD ABRAMS LTD., 141, 
Waterloo Road, Manchester 8. 

















JX, NATURAL YAKUTSKY, Russian, full 
length coat. Unused, no coupons. Best offer 
to £3 J.—Box 852. 
“ENTLEMAN wisnes to dispose of high-class 
new carpet and rugs intended for guest house. 
—Write Box &45. aaa 
ARXIS ''WEEDS.—Any length cut. Patterns 
free.—Apply: BORLAND, Tweed Distributors, 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
AVANA CIGARS for Xmas, few boxes for sale 
privately. La Corona, Punvh, Upmann, etc. 
List av: ailable. —HEARD, Pontshill, Ross-on-Wye. 


ADY going abroad desires to dispose of fine 
Persian Rugs and Carpet, absolutely no 
dealers. Phone: Col 8416. 
‘ADY nas Maynew Side-saddle in first-class 
condition, £14. Recently done up. Safety 
stirrup.—Box 848. 
OvELY waite fur evening coat, lined brocaded 
satin, never worn, valued £40, natural blue fox 
tie, excellent condition, £60, American white satin 
trousseau nightgown. —Box 842. 
AGNIFICEN' pair Churchill XXv Field Model 
12-bore Guns, sidelocks, normal measure- 
ments, perfect condition, recently overhauled 
makers, where they may be seen, complete in 
V.C. case. £225 or near offer. Box 851. 
TEPALESE Game-cock Hackle and Feathers; 
offers. Also quantity Fishing Books, list 
sent.—Box 828. 
IFL4, .22 automatic, 15 snot, by “Stephens.” 
Fitted with X3 telescopic sight.; Dead 
accurate. As new. 40 gns. complete. D.B. 
Hammer 12B Gun, by “‘Keegan.’’ Fine killer. 
Svecially bored. Perfect. 30 Gns.—Box 844. 
HIPS’ LANTERNS. Pair large polished 
copper, with dioptric lenses. Converted 
electric, height 22 in. As new, 8 ens. One gal- 
vanis2d, similar, 2 gns. 
































Make magnificent hall or 
entrance lamvs.—Box 855. 

4WO-MAN MANUAL PUMPS (as used by fire 

parties), complete with hose, at £5 each at site. 
Buyers t» arrange collection. For further details 
apply to CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES, P2’B, 
Ministry of Works, Union House, St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 








WANTED 
MAN'S SUIT, Harris Tweed waist 40 ins. 
seat 44 ins., chest 42 ins., leg 28 to 41 ins. 
Also Sports Coat.—Box 843. 
Rt uLS KOYCE wanted, or car in good con- 
dition, urgently.—JONES, 3, Cornwall Avenue, 
Finchley, N.2. _ : aes 
RGEN'ILY required, latest model modern 
car. H.P. immaterial, low mileage essential 
Write Box 276. Rays, Cecil Court, London, W.C.2. 
WANTED | to buy, large or small collections of 
oil paintings, in any condition.—VEAL AND 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 








LIVESTOCK 


CAVALIER Kiag Charles Spaniel has all the 
virtues. Get one and have a dog that is 
different. The royel breed of olden days, as seen 
in the King’s Pictures at the Royal Academy. 
Puppies for sale.-—SAWKINS, 23, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, London, W.8. 
ERXNLANDS POULTRY FARM, Chertsey, offer 
excellent point of lay pullets.—Call, write or 
phone Chertsey 3252. 
OLDEN RETRIEVER PED:GREE PUPPIES, 
born 24th August, for sale—MRS. TRAER 
HARRIS, Mayward, Burnham, Bucks. Burnham 
239. 
REAT DANE PUPPIES by that great winning 
dog Rupert of Ladymeade; reserve C.C. at 
recent Great Dane Show. A marvellous litter.— 
F,O SHORTER, ‘“‘Chelma,’’ 7, York Avenue, 
Windsor. 
REAT DANES, OLDMANOR KENNELS. 
Beautiful fawn and brindle puppies. Breeders 
of many winners and Best-in-Show. Good stock 
and lovely natures. All puppies reared on a farm. 
—RUSSELL, Old Manor House, Lower Weedon, 
Northants. Weedon 106. 
ED DOG COCKER PUPPIES for sale. 
“Treetops Tyrian.’’ Born 10th July, 1946. 
Finest stock in country. Very healthy. From 
15 gunieas.—Apply: HORNCASTLE, Kellaways 
233, Chippenham, Wilts. 
YUPPIBS. First-class litter of Yellow Labra- 
dors. Strong and healthy, bred from excellent 
working parents or would make ideal pets. Price 
8 gns.—JOHN HUNTER, Langley Cross, near 
Hitchin. Tel. Codicote 272. 


Sire 


SITUATIONS VACANT 





XPERIENCED working Head Gardener 


ed, small cottage available.—Apply: } 
Gladsmuir. Hadley Common. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


OURNEMOUTH. Melford Hall Hor 
Peters Road. 50 bedrooms, h. & c., g¢ 
central heating, comfortable lounges, | 
room, hard tennis court, garages. Near 
Pavilion. __ Phone 1516. Book now for Ch 


RIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. — 

The Queen of the Midlands, in the t 
Severn Valley. Limited accommodatic 
able at the Crown Hotel (High Town) A.A 
Fully licensed, h. and c. in all roon 
reservation apply Manager. Tel.: Bridgn 


ROWBOROUGH, 
THE WARREN HOTEL AND GUES1 
This gracious country house offerir 























every 
modern comfort, stands in 15 acres of utiful 
grounds. Central heating, log fires in vinter 
tennis, riding, golf, fishing, own shoot er 7% 
acres. Club licence. 7 to 9 gns. week 
Tel.: Crowborough 345. 
(CROwBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
THE HIGHLANDS 
Small, select, private hotel, with the at: \sphers 
and charm of home. Beautiful gardens, luding 
tennis. bowling and putting greens. Love views 
It is under the personal supervision of t! owner 
Excellent cuisine. Special winter terms. “entra! 
heating. Telephone: 348. 
ISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, March, Cambs 
Very comfortable accommodation fre 15 gns 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fishin: . thre¢ 
important rivers. Also near | Norfolk Coa 
FPOLKESTONE IS BEST IN AUTUMN, 
LISMORE HOTEL 
Vi-spring beds. H. and c. and gas fires a!! rooms 
Passenger lifts all floors. 

Week-end visitors welcome. Write for brochure 
NOW BOOKING FOR WINTER RESID!UNCE. 
TRINITY CRESCENT. Phone 2717. 

LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. Langston Arms 
Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfort- 
able and excellent | centre. _ Tel.: Kingha am Me, 
RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL 
Situated in its own demesne on the shores of 
Lough Arrow in the Sligo Lake District. Over 
14,000 acres of preserved rough shooting free t 
residents, bags include grouse, woodcock 
pheasant, snipe and duck. Lough Arrow is als 
famous for its Mayfly fishing May 15-June 15 
accommodation very limited, book now. The 
Hotel is run for sportsmen by a sportsman, and 
offers good food from own farm, and an excellent 
cuisine.—Apply, Hollybrook Hotel, Lough Arrow 
Co. Sligo. Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 
ONDON MASCOT HOTEI 
6-10. York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W." 


Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 


These are just the Hotels to appeal to the 
of Country Life. Running water. Teleph 


gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
night porters and understanding manag 


Terms 5 and 6 gns. en penvion. Produce fr 
Wilts farm. Catering as Ss attractive as! 
AIDENHEAD. Elbury Residential 
Ray Park Avenue (near bridge 
recommended lock-up 











ENTONE FRENCH RIVIERA. Hotel 
now open. Enquiries, terms, flea 
DUDLEY, 62, Inverness Terrace, Londo 


OT a DREAM—reality! The Golfers’ ) 
THE DORMY HOUSE HOTE! 
WESTWOOD HO!, N. Devon, adjoins th« 
Golf Course and overlooks the sea. An ex 
combination of good taste, complete com! 
delightful cooking. Centrally heated 
licence. Tel.: Northam 288. 
AIGNTON. Let us take care of your 
fuel problems. Spend the winter at 
Romaleyn. Standing in two acres of 
grounds; central heating throughout. ( 
excellently cooked; every comfort: 
welcomed. Special winter terms. Now 
for Xmas. Phone Paigntor | 550211. 


AVENSPOINT, Trearddur Bay, 
First-class Hotel recently opened. 
nent Guests taken. Avrly Managrr. 


CARBOROUGH. Barmoor Guest 
Scalby, for Christmas and the N 
Delightful situation. Every comfort. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


GENT or Manager, age 37, M.A. (Cantab.) 

qualified solicitor, 10 years’ practical farming 
experience (6 years own account), requires posi- 
tion owing to sale of estate.—Box 787. * 

HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. Wanted, 
Holiday Governess.—Box 841. 


[D EMOBILISED Army Officer, aged 26, unable to 
return to overseas employment and seeking 
new career, desires training with Agricultural 
Engineers or Rural Industry offering prospects of 
advancement in marketing or administrative 
field. Any specialised training undertaken on 
nominal salary. —Box 836. 


X-WREN requires post as Receptionist in 

country club or hotel, within 130 miles Lon- 
don. Age 21. Public school education. Typing. 
Previous hotel exverience.—Box 837. 








post as 








SNTLEMAN (35), good background, requires 
position as organiser, secretary or warden to 
professional body, society or institution. Good 








general knowledge science and agriculture. 
Extensive — managerial experience 
abroad. —Box 8 
JST as aoe ory -Companion wanted by 
Advertiser, 28, secretarial and nursing 
experience. Loyal service. Good references.— 
Box 838. 





RE IRED regular officer, fit and active, requires 
employment as caretaker of country property, 
warden of bird sanctuary, or in similar capacity. 
—Box 840 


5's gms. per week. 


HE BEACON HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH 

Telephone 496. 100 bedrooms. Int 
-Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 800 
sea level. Standing in 9 acres of lovel; 
First-class golf, tennis and riding. 
cuisine. Fully licensed. A few suites 
for residents. Under same management 
Hotel, London, S.W.1. 


HURLESTONE, Ss. . S. DEVON. ~ LINKS 

For late holidays or winter resid 
high standard of comfort, service and 
unvarying. Unrivalled position by 
adjoining golf links. Splendid Sun 
Vi-spring beds. a licensed. Bookin 
Christmas. Tel. 4, 


{A ORTHING. ALEXANDER’S 

“Sunspot of the Sunny South.’ 

On the sea front. Exquisitely furnishe 

real comfort, warmth and superb cuisine. 

heating. H.andc.inallrooms. Farm 
R.A.C. ’Phone: Worthing 925. 








** COUNTRY LIFE” | COPIES 


For Sale 

22 COPIES year r 1944, | 35 year 1945, ¢ é 
complete to August.—FIELD, Jay 

Riffham’s Chase, Danbury, Essex. 
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OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO? > 


ADVERTISING PAGE 986 
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‘ecg Vol. C = No. 2602 NOVEMBER 29, 1946 
a ant 
tmas, 
a KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
aa ) 
For 
h3i44 By divection of T. E. Davies, Esq. f 
na WORCESTER 3 MILES 
pices Adjoining Hallow Village with good bus services. 
rere HALLOW PARK, NEAR WORCESTER 
er 70 
Standing high, facing south with lovely extensive views over the Severn Valley. 
A substantial stone-built oy a. Garages with rooms over. 
modern Country Residence, ~~ ; Stabling for eight. 
sphere erected in 1914 by a well , 
luding 
views known architect, and in good age Pyne: oe “ 
— order throughout. m 
on Terrace and croquet lawns. 
aaa ’ — Kitchen garden. TWO COT- 
5 ens Anns by te Sire, eh TAGES in the Village of Hallow. 
three well - arranged accommodation Parkland with frontage to the 
: somprises oak panelled inner and sneim vend, 
outer halls, 4 reception rooms, 8 : 
rooms orincipal bed and dressing rooms, Woodland and meadowland. 
chur $ secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 1,700 ft. frontage to the River 
NCE. ooms, 4 other rooms. Excellent Severn. 
offices with Aga. 
ries IN ALL 69 ACRES 
miort- 
m 206 Sentral heating. All main VACANT POSSESSION OF 
OTEL, services. WHOLE 
Over For SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in 5 Lots, at the Crown Hotel, Worcester, on Monday, December 9, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 
dh (unless previously sold). 
——_ Solicitors : Messrs. J. R. JACOB & PUGSLEY, Abergavenny. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars price 1/-. 
The 





a ESSEX—LONDON 42 MILES 


Main line station 5 miles. Liverpool Street under 1 hour. Close to a village. Bus passes lodge every 20 minutes. 


10TEl SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 
ay The HISTORIC RESIDENCE The gardens are some of the 
ready for immediate occupa- best in the county. 


5.1 tion and in good order, occu- » 

? pies a fine situation on light 

soil in the centre of a well- 
timbered park. 


Three lakes, grass tennis courts, 
lawns, 2 lily ponds, rock garden, 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, billiards walled kitchen garden, soft fruit 
room, about 20 bedrooms, 6 bath- 


rooms. Co.’s electric light and 





garden, woodland walks, cricket 









a Pas water; central heating; modern Pes woe: 7 — ore kate, ee a 8 ground, park and 88 acres of 
or Soap. . arable land, all in hand. In all 
radise 

famou Stabling, garages. NEARLY 300 ACRES. 
juisiit 

clu Home farm buildings, eight < 

, cottages. fe Bois pare SE Bess FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
—— VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE ON COMPLETION 

_ . Hunting. Golf. Shooting. Yachting. 

_— Sole Agents: Messrs. STRUTT & PARKER, 49, Russell Square, W.C.1, and Chelmsford; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,734) 
ooking 





ee ADJOINING WINDSOR FOREST 


Between Windsor and Ascot. London 26 miles. 








—— The Residence, which is built * Companies’ electric light, 
ae of red brick with tiled roof, * power, gas and water. Central 
a part dating back to 1709,'has heating. Telephone. Modern 
Sussi recently been modernised and drainage. 
a is now in good order. 
ellen 
‘an Stabling, garage for 3 cars, with 
It stands about 250 feet above sea flat of 3 rooms and bath, and 3 

yTELI level on sand and gravel soil, | cottages, in service occupation. 
yg facing south and east, and has ; 

a scincaitisiade = s at : “=| THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 

: include wide-spreading lawns, 
TEU Lounge hall, 4 reception, billiards rockeries, hard tennis court, 
a room, 13 bed and dressing rooms, partly walled kitchen garden, 
as 5 bathrooms. : ec $ orchards and paddocks. 

— ABOUT 22 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 

z Golf. Hunting. Racing. 

Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,154) 
194 
Oe eg 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Cattaneo nev 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS YK‘ 


MAYFAIR 3316/ 


VEL CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 















SOUTH DORSET 


Dorchester 4 miles, Weymouth 34 miles. 
Charming Part Tudor and Part Georgian Residence 
WESTBROOK, UPWEY, NEAR WEYMOUTH 


Comprising lounge hall 
(Tudor c.iling) dining 
room, drawing room, smok- 
ing room, etc., domestic 
offices (Esse cooker), 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 attic rooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Main electri- 
city and water. Garages, 
stabling, greenhouses. 






















Lovely old-world gardens, 
own trout stream with 
waterfalls. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 


For Sale at Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Corn Exchange, 
Dorchester, on Thursday, December 19, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


illustrated particulars (price 1/-) from the Solicitors: Messrs. DRAKE, SON 


AND PARTON, 108a, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, or from the Auctioneers, 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


















SOMERSET 


Langport 34 miles, Taunton 17 miles, Bridgwater 12 miles, Yeovil 15 miles. 
Most attractive Tudor style Modern Residence 
HAM COURT, HIGH HAM, NEAR LANGPORT 


Comprising entrance hall, 
panelled lounge hall, pan- 
elled dining room, drawing 
room, study, good domestic 
quarters (Esse cooker), 
cloakroom, 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main elec- 
tricity shortly. Adequate 
water supply. Good out- 
buildings with double gar- 
age, stabling, cider house. 
Charming gardens, fine 
fruit trees, pasture. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Good cottage (let). 
ABOUT 7} ACRES 





For Sale at Auction in 1 or 2 lots (unless previously sold privately) at the 
Wyndham Hall, Taunton, on Tuesday, December 17, 1946, at 3 p.m 


illustrated particulars from the Solicitors: JAMES, KENTISH & ARTHUR'S, 


15, Newhall Street, Birmingham 3, or from the Joint neetonensss JACKSON 
STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), and C. R. MORRIS, SONS 
AND PEARD, North Curry and at Taunton and calgon. 

















Eminently Suitable as an Institution. 


PULL COURT, TEWKESBURY 
GLOS./WORCS. 


A LARGE COUNTRY MANSION 

Soundly built and in very good order. Thirty bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 7 reception rooms. 
ELECTRICITY. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
FIVE COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGES. OUT- 

BUILDINGS. 
Natural bathing pool. Fishing. 
32 ACRES (CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD) 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Land Agents, 
Cirencester. (Tel.: 334/5). 








Northampton (Tel.: 


By direction of Lloyds Bank Ltd., Exor. and Trustee Department and Co-Trustee. 


IN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT OF 


NORTHAMPTON 


The Attractive Freehold Residential Property known as 
« ELMLEIGH,” DALLINGTON 


Situate in its own delightful grounds and containing: Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. AI] main services. 
Extensive outbuildings. Grounds with 2 tennis courts. Paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4} ACRES 


Which will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) 
at the Angel Hotel, Northampton, on December 4, 1946, at 3 p.m. Particu- 
lars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, 
2615/6). Solicitors: Messrs. BRAUND & HILL, 
6, Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C.1. 






















CULFORD, SUFFOLK 


Four miles Bury St. Edmunds, 14 miles Newmarket. 


THE ATTRACTIVE GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 
with all modern conveniences. 
Containing 4 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms and 1 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
self - contained servants’ 
quarters with sitting room 
and 2 bedrooms. Excellent 
domestic quarters. 


GARAGE FOR 5 CARS. 


Delightful gardens and 
paddock. 


IN ALL 7 ACRES. 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, Newmarket. Tel.: 283. 





SAINTBURY CLOSE, near CAMPDEN, GLOS. 
Occupying a fine position on high ground, in the beautiful North Cotswolds 
One of the most i and completely modernised of the Cotswold stone- 


Containing: Lounge hall, 2 
reception rooms, 5 princ inal 
and two secondary bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, excel- 
lent offices. Garages and 
useful outbuildings. Main 
electricity. Modern drain- 
age. Good water supply. 
Telephone. Central heat- 
ing. Charming grounds and 
a cherry orchard, producing 
over £100 each season. 
Extending in all to about 
44 ACRES. 


built Residences in the district. 





For Sale by Private Treaty with Possession in the Spring, or for Sale by 
Auction later. REEHOLD £9,750. 
For further particulars apply the Sole Peco JACKSON-STOPS, Castle 
Street, Cirencester. Tel.: 334/5. 



















(3 lines) 


Grosvenor 3121 WI N KWORTH & Co. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 
















rooms. 


TRICITY, WATER 





8 ACRES. 





Sole 








Ra! COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
approached by a carriage drive. Six 
best bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, nurseries, 


staff bedrooms, hall and 3 reception 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELEC- 


FROM MAIN. 


HERTS. 


In a pleasant rural position, 400 feet above sea, adjoining a village green. Main line station one mile. 


AND GAS 


Stabling. Garage with flat. Cottage. 





Ideal for daily travel to London by road or rail. 





Beautifully kept gardens and grounds with kitchen garden, paddock, in all about 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 








_—_ 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





CHILTERN HILLS, LONDON 27 MILES 


INTERSECTED BY THE RIVER CHESS 


The beautifully equipped country house is in excellent order throughout and 
stands about 300 ft. up in delightful wooded grounds. 






he "?: Entrance and inner halls 
. ‘ 3 reception rooms, 12 bed 
and dressing rooms and 
5 bathrooms. Main water 
and electricity. Complete 
central heating. 


Ample stabling and gar- 
ages. Two cottages (in 
service occupation). 


Delightful gardens and 


} grounds with walled 
Te re kitchen garden, orchard 
Te ee eS & oe and meadowland 


To te Shia. 

\BOUT 30 ACRES FREEHOLD FUK SALE. VACANT POSSESSION 
The River affords excellent facilities for Trout fishing. 

ywner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (18,190). 


BUCKS 


Aet. and G.C, Station 1 mile, London 40 minutes, fast trains. Bus service 1, mile. 
delightful position 600 ft. up on Chilterns. S.W. aspect with pleasing views. 
The resider.ce, built of red 
brick with stone dress- 
ings, is planned on two 
floors, is thoroughly 
modernised and in excel- 
lent order. 

Halls, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion, 5-6 bedrooms (2 with 
basins h. and c.), dressing 

room, bathroom. 
Central heating. Main 

electricity and water. 

Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage with room 
over. Outbuildings. Well 
maintained gardens, speci- 
men trees, lawns, grass 
tennis court, kitchen gar- 
den. Strawberry garden, 
orchard, 4 acres of paddock. 

IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 

PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

; Further 14 acres can be acquired. 











BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 
ABINGDON 2%, MILES. DIDCOT 4. OXFORD 8 
Delightful position on the fringe of a picturesque village 


HISTORICAL ABBEY i ae ity 


Residence (14th century), 
containing great hall, min- 
strels’ gallery, 3 reception, 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, central heat- 
ing (thermostatic con- 
trolled). Electric light. 
Septic tank drainage. Two 
cottages. Garages. 
River frontage with two 
Boat Houses. 


Secluded pleasure grounds 

with fine old trees. lawns, 

flower beds, herbaceous 
borders, rose garden. 





Kitchen garden with greenhouse and peach house. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (1,575) 


WEST SUSSEX 


2 miles Chichester, facing south with views. Goodwood Racecourse, 
golf links, and excellent yachting facilities all within easy reach. 


A charming late Georgian 
Residence (1760) of sub- 
stantial structure. 


Two floors only. 


Hall, cloakroom (h. and c.) 
and w.c., 3 reception rooms. 
9 bed and dressing rooms 
(basins, h. and c.), 3. bath- 
rooins, 2 w.c.s, offices with 
servants’ sitting room. 
Complete central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. Large 
outside playroom. Three 
cottages. Two garages. 
Farm buildings. 

Gardens and grounds, orchards, pasture land, in all 

ABOUT 22 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. NORRIS & DUVALL, 106, Fore Street, Hertford, and 











Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,356) Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,768) 
Mayfair 3771 Telegrams: 
(10 lines, 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Ty ag 








Reading 4441 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 
“ WOODSIDE,’’ GORING HEATH, NEAR READING, OXON 


Regent 0293/3377 “Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 








A GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM OF 64 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
THE PLEASING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Built in 1938, faces south and has a great deal of oak with oak floors and doors and oak 
mullioned casement windows. Accommodation: Hall, gent’s cloak room, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 


CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


CONVENIENT MODERN FARM BUILDINGS AND A SUPERIOR COTTAGE, 
64 ACRES. A further 100 ACRES can be Rented. 


Will be Sold by Auction in Reading on Thursday next, December 5. 





Illustrated particulars of Messrs. HUNT & WRIGLEY, Solicitors, Northallerton, Yorks. Auctioneers’ Offices: 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel.: Reading 4441). 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


Regent 0911 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK nen 


NORTH DEVON HAMPSHIRE 

Four agg ete =" above sea level. yo ns Fagen anna. pepenetiie views, 

¥ mile from village. Vacant possession of whole property of about 86 acres. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, approached by drive with entrance lodge, hall, QUEEN ANNE (RED BRICK) COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
3 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Aga cooker, servants’ hall. Electric light, = 
central heating, septic tank drainage, plenty of water, independent hot water. Stabling, in a very favoured part of 
garage, farm buildings. Simple gardens round house of about 3 ACRES. 47 ACRES the country, 60 miles from 
of woodland, and grassland of 36 acres. PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000, or near offer London, 14 miles from 
for quick sale-—Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, ‘ eisai aiasheit rsp aa 


London, S.W.1. 
to the village, 400 ft. up. 
EXTREMELY REASONABLE PRICE Southern aspect, beauti- 
LOVELY POSITION, NEAR WIMBLEDON COMMON (7 miles West End). fully rural surroundings. 
Excellent long, low MODERN HOUSE on 2 floors. Drive approach, hall, lounge 7 kis “Azabeaiad p 
R ’ A : n Good sporting district. 3 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, All main services, central heating. iti 8 bed : 
Oak floors, Garages for 4. Excellent cottage, gardens of great beauty, in all os ing rooms, edrooms, 
44%, ACRES. FREEHOLD £14,750.—Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 3 bathrooms. Main elec- 
44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. Tel. : Regent 0911. tricity. Central heating, 


Large garage. Well-tim- 

OVERLOOKING A SURREY GOLF COURSE bered gardens easy to run, 

12%, miles from London. Would make capital small Hotel or Nursing Home and 2 meadows, in dil about 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE, 400 ft. up and facing south-west. 

Trains to City and West End in 25 minutes. Hall, 3 reception and billiard rooms, 

8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom and adequate offices. Central heating. All main 

services. Garage. Delightfully timbered gardens with two tennis courts and kitchen 

garden, in all 2-3/5 ACRES or less. PRICE, F z » £7,500.—Sole Agents, 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8S.W.1. (L.R.21291) 














4 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 





Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.21,497) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 














KENT, A FEW MILES SOUTH OF MAIDSTONE 


FOR SALE, THIS LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER AND CONDITION THROUGHOUT 
LABOUR-SAVING TO A DEGREE 


Period Mantelpieces Pe} me =e CENTRAL AND ELECTRIC 
. : >- PANEL HEATING. 
Panelled hall, 28 ft. x 18 ft. with a : ‘ 


carved pine staircase. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 


Drawing room, 2% ft. x 22 ft., WATER. 
ee MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Dining room, 2= ft. x 16 ft. 
GARAGE AND FLAT. 
Study. 
. . PERIOD COTTAGE with 2 bedrooms, 
Model labour-saving offices. aay ks 
bathroom, sitting and living room and 
Eleven bedrooms, all with basins. kitchen. 


5 bathrooms LODGE and 2 other COTTAGES 





Ff 


LOVELY GROUNDS 


beautifully timbered, orchard and 
paddock in all about 


15 ACRES 


Personally inspected and highly 
recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 


6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 
S.W.1. (K10733a) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 


16. ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH S HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Ipswich 4334 Mayfair 5411 


Reputed to be the most beautiful house between Portsmouth On southern slope, overlooking sea and harbour. By Auction at 30, fe: George a "4, 1086, Square, 
and Guildford. W. CORNWALL COAST. Helston 10 miles. Small a ly SS Re a 

or ~ * Residential Holding. CHARMING STONE-BUILT 

RESIDENCE, modernised. Two reception, 4 bedrooms, Le 

bathroom. Main electricity; excellent repair. Gardens, j 














orchard and meadow, 13 ACRES. Garage 3 cars. Large 
stone barn (would make cottage), cowhouse, etc. Posses- 
sion. FREEHOLD £7,500.— Inspected and recommended 
by Woopcocks, London Office. 





CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM IN JERSEY, C.1I. 
In delightful part of this beautiful Island with lovely 
views over sea and country, 40 ACRES. Medium-sized 
residence of character with main electric light, etc. Won- 
derful double-cropping land; farm buildings. FREEHOLD 
£12,000.— Inspected: Woopcocks, London Office. 


HANTS. 6 miles Portsmouth. SUPERBLY CON- THE BURY, KINQ’S LANGLEY, HERTS. COM- 
STRUCTED TUDOR STYLE (1928) RESI- NORFOLK. RESIDENTIAL ATTESTED DAIRY FORTABLE MODERNISED RESIDENCE OF 
DENCE in parklike grounds 6 acres. Three reception, FARM OF 328 ACRES with 1}-mile river frontage. | CHARACTER. Contains 3 Fee rey rooms, 6 bedrooms, 





















































” ; fr ’ | Fine old Manor House in walled grounds (8 bed and | 2 bathrooms. All mains upy. Attractiv: 

ss bed on dress od 4 msec ee " = c.), 3 bathrooms; dressing, 2 bathrooms, electric hee part central heating). | gardens, orchard onl aan paddock RON EARLY, 3 ACRES. Tw 
excellently appointed. Central heating, main services. | fycellent buildings, 5 cottages. Good shooting and trout | sun lounges. Garage, stable, etc. VACANT POSSES- 

Garage 3-4 cars; stable, ete. POSSESSION. FREE- | fishing. Offered with the Attested herd, complete equip- | S1ON.—lIllustrated particulars and conditions of sale (pric: 

HOLD £16,500.—Inspected and strongly recommended, | ment, crops, etc., “all at.” Owner going abroad.— | 2/-): Woopcocks, London Office. Solicitors: Messrs. 

Woopcocks, London Office. WooDcocks, London Office. CLIFFORD-TURNER & CO., 1 Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. 

Wm. WOOD, SON & GARDNER WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
CRAWLEY, (Tel.: Crawley 1, three lines), SUSSEX. 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
VO Se 6a? Cee BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED HOUSE IN NORTH HANTS 
Sussex-Surrey border. Within one hour London. 

MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE of 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms 
and 3 reception roms. Allserviees. Very delightful postion on high ground standing ee ee 

in own grounds abou arage 2/3 cars ing orses. ’ y 9 ’ 

10 GUINEAS. Tenancy six to twelve months. 14_ACRES. FREEHOLD. £7,500. > 

HAYW ARDS HE ATH WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 
12 minutes walk from Station. 

DETACHED MODERN os 3 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, large lounge A 4 ah oe i 2 ee sapiens goby 
(20 ft. 6 in. x 15 ft.), dining built-in garage. Good garden about + ACRE. Amidst complete rurality se UO r and station 
All main services. FREEHOLD es, 250. Strongly recommended. In immaculate condition throughout. Cloaks, 3 sitting, 4-5 bed., bath. Ma 

HORLEY electricity, automatically pumped water, septic tank. Easily kept garden 
- ‘ > , spinney, pasture. 
Overlooking Gatwick Racecourse and very convenient daily travel London. 3 ACRES FREEHOLD. £5,850 
DETACHED ee ay RESIDENCE, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 excellent a ‘ waa 
reception rooms, all ser Garage and garden about } ACRE. FREEHOLD WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. a 
£4,400. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION after sale of furniture. 
Socteng onto the Golf Links 7 
On high ground and backing on to the attractive inks. 
A DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE built 1935 to order under the direction CORRY & CORRY 
of an architect. Accommodation: 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large lounge with folding 20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1 
doors to dining room, = kitchen with Aga cooker which is included, oad floor se 
covering throughout. Garden ABOUT 3} ACRE. Main services. FREEHOLD FOR VALUATIONS OF CHATTELS, ANTIQUES, OBJETS D’ART AND 
£6,750. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. REAL ESTATE for Insurance, Probate, Mortgage and other purposes. 
For further particulars please apply WM. Woop, Son & GARDNER, Auctioneers and Further details may be obtained from Corry & Corry,’ 
hartered Surveyors, as above. SLOane 2078 and 3349; and branches. I 
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—™ _N - 
on OSBORN & MERCER — 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
FAVOURITE ASCOT DISTRICT 
In an extremely pl tand ible position well screened BERKS BUCKS 
from the road and standing some 200 ft. above sea level. HIGH UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE BETWEEN TWYFORD AND WOKINGHAM Occupying a delightful position having due south aspect and 
the subject of complete modernisation and now commanding beautiful views. 
considered to be => be ao equipped houses in In a quiet rural position in a delightful old village about SPLENDID REPLICA OF A TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
: 4 , ; 7 miles from Reading and about 10 miles from Maidenhead. | ®¥ilt under the supervision of an eminent architect. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception poume. © bat and dressing rooms, 4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms 
Main services. Central heating throughout. A Charming Old-world Cottage Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Cottage. Garage. Outbuildings. Resid — —- i ne ne nyheter 
Exceptionally attractive gardens including two tennis esidence eee dell with | ane — “ 2 eee, we 
courts, lawns, delightful water garden with running aaeer . proces tandy 
stream, 2 kitchen gardens, etc., in all completely modernised and redecorated throughout. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES : FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ais FOR SALE FREEHOLD Ash) Hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,730) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,779) 
Main electricity, gas and water. 
ADJOINING EPPING FOREST HAYWARDS HEATH 
Occupying an exceptionally fine position on high ground and Garage. Stable with loft over. Occupying an excellent position within convenient reach of 
commanding glorious views over wu country. shops, churches, schools and station. 
Hall bg gen ge cept aes The gardens are well timbered, well maintained and A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
an, OCR LOON: SOCEM, _ ne Ss include lawns, flower beds and borders, prolific kitchen 
2 bathrooms. ait >a =e with hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
Companies’ water, electric light. Garage. Cay Oty : ee ie ; 
Superior Entrance Lodge ABOUT } ACRE Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. 
tee oo —_ greens to pong ee very = Garage, stabling, outbuildings. 
timbered. Hard an ass tennis courts, en garden. i } P , i 
orchard, salieeh. s6s.. in all ABOUT 5 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION Well laid out gardens, kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., in all 
’ AB 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION SPRING 1947. Strongly recommended from personal knowledge by the eS See 
More land may possibly be obtained if required. Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, who | FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (12,592) | earnestly advise an immediate inspection. (17,785) | Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,761) 
: — 
EORGE TROLLOPE & martentee 
g Grosvenor 1553 West Halkin St., 
(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Belgrave Sq., 


and 68, Victoria St., 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ.. W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 


KENT—FAMOUS BEAUTY SPOT 


Marvellous views, about 700 ft. above sea. Sheltered position, full west aspect. 
CHARMING SMALL OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main electric light, good water 
supply, modern drainage. Detached studio, garage, and other useful buildings, prett: 
gardens with apple, pear, and quince trees. 

IN ALL ABOUT 1 AC 
For SALE, FREEHOLD, with possession 
Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & S50N»s 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (2034 





EAST SUFFOLK 
This PERFECT EXAMPLE of ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE 


Hall, lounge, dining and 
drawing rooms, library, 
justice room and _ billiards 
room, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, good 
domestic offices with ser- 
vants’ hall and 4 bedrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 











MAIN WATER, MAIN 
DRAINAGE, CENTRAL WEST SUSSEX 

HEATING. ‘Ine oe an ae ‘ 
GARAGES STABLING Close to Market Town and main line station. London 1 hour. 
FOR FIVE. LODGE. EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PLANNED AND APPOINTED COUNTRY 
CHAUFFEUR'S FLAT. i RESIDENCE ‘ ; 
USEFUL BUILDINGS. Kight bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 reception rooms (oak parquet floors). Main electricity 
The beautiful Gardens Gas and water. Modern drainage. 
and Grounds are a GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE with playroom over. STABLING. 
feature of the Property. Attractive gardens and grounds include two grass tennis courts, remainder pastureland 


bounded by small stream. 
FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 
Vacant Possession on completion. 
All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (4.2465) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


SURREY 
FINEST POSITION ON WENTWORTH 


Favoured site on high ground. Southern exposure with lovely views. 
Virginia Water Station. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Delightfully planned accommodation contained on two floors only. 


Dutch garden, rose garden. LAKE AND ROCK 


lily pond, 
GARDEN. Excellent kitchen gardens with glasshouses. IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 


Lawns, water-garden, 
15 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION. Inspected and recommended 
by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (5779) 














3, MOUNT ST.., 
LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





Handy for 


Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and hall, all with oak strip flooring. 
Labour-saving offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
GARDENER’S UP-TO-DATE COTTAGE. GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER. 














= GardensTof exceptional beauty. 
WITH FASCINATING BROAD STONE PAVED TERRACES AND RETAINING 
WALLS. CUMBERLAND STONE ROCK GARDEN WITH WATER POOLS IN « 
SERIES OF FALLS. PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC., in all 
ABOUT 5% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE VACANT POSSESSION 
Confidently recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. DRON & WRIGHT, ‘ ? 
17, Coleman Street, E.C.2, and RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. ’ 
ws aromrroy sox? BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY oes 
LONDON, S.W.3 9 0152-3 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON GENTLEMAN'S ATTESTED FARM HERTS ee nansne STORTFORD 
QGENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE AND NEARLY 160 ACRES ELIZABETHAN, WITH 8 ACRES | NEAR Bi'Small Estate, beautiful 
FARM Delightful Residence, modernised and pore 300 ih. up; cherming  taae of 
This imposing old-tone Red Brick BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS | in perfect repair, contains a wealth of naman standing in parklike surround- 
<li] Scupuive view of tee Coeemelie. Tour ae exposed oak timbers, Tudor fireplaces 29¢ | ings, overlooking large picturesque lake; 
e ve views 0) e Cotswolds. Four | Exceedingly attractive Farm (about 100 : oe : goss bs lounge hall, inner hall, 3 reception, excel- 
oo, good reception, 6 bed (all with h. and c. | acres grass} holding lovely potion with | Teception, 6 bed., beth, also 3 attic roces, ia domestic offices; main. electricity; 














basins), bath. 
electricity. 
buildings and 
108 ACRES 
of exceedingly rich old grass. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaALpRY, 184, 

Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152). 


Company’s water, main 
Central heating. Excellent 





good views. Superior residence (3 rec., 
5 bed., bath). Co.’s water. E.L. available. 
Two good cottages. Good buildings with 
milking parlour. Co.’s water everywhere. 
Excellent condition. Price £10,500. The 
Attested Dairy Herd and Dead Stock 
optional. Immediate possession.—BENTALL, 
HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 





excellent offices. Main electric, Co.’s water. 

Picturesque range of outbuildings. Double 

garage. Gardens, orchards and parklike 
pasture. 

8 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Owner's Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 
(Ken. 0152). 





splendid water, mains available but not 
necessary; 2 garages: together with the 
home farm 270 Acres, splendid buildings, 
6 cottages; one of the most desirable residen - 
tial estates anywhere within 40 miles of 
London. FREEHOLD, with possession 
Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3 
(Ken. 0152). 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SO. LONDON. W141 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
SPLENDID FAMILY HOUSE 





or ideal for Guest House, Nursing Home or similar. All 
in excellent order. Main services. Central heating. Twelve 
beds, 2 baths, 4 reception. Excellent cottage, garage. 
Beautifully timbered gardens, woodland, etc. 
ONLY £8,000 WITH 5 ACRES 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





HIGH GROUND ABOVE HENLEY 
A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE 





in its own estate of NEARLY 100 ACRES. Rich in 
characteristic features and completely modernised. Main 
services. Central heating. Eight beds, 4 baths, 4 reception. 
Fine old barn, 3 cottages. Meadowland and woodland. 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


ASCOT, BERKS. 





Probably the most BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
HOUSE in this favourite area. Panelled reception rooms, 
luxurious bathrooms, and every modern convenience, 
9 bed and 5 baths (in suites), lounge hall, 3 reception. 
Cottage. Beautifully timbered grounds with stream and 
ornamental water. 
FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 





Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 2481 





SURREY. Between Sunningdale and Woking 
Adjoining Green Belt with views to Hog’s Back. 





n't 


Delightful small Country House with Georgian 
features. Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Aga cooker. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. Garage, stabling, secluded 
grounds. 
6} ACRES. FREEHOLD. £7,850. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: Regent 2481). 





SURREY—Favourite Cobham District 


17 miles London. 





A very well fitted country house. Panelled lounge hall, 
3 reception, 8 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, staff 
quarters. Central heating. Main services. Garage. 


Cottage. 6 ACRES. Moderate price. 


Joint Agents : HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(Regent 8222) and F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
(Regent 2481). 


RURAL HERTS. 
18 miles from London. Adjacent to open common and 
commanding unspoilt views. 





Beautifully equipped Georgian Residence modern- 
ised regardless of cost. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, staff quarters. Central 
heating. Main services. Cottage. Garage. Stabling. 
Inexpensive gardens, orchard and paddock. 
9 ACRES. FREEHOLD. MODERATE PRICE. 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 










40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: Regent 2481). 














eee SURREY BENTALLS ESTATE OFFICES “1001. 
CLAYGATE, SURREY SURBITON, SURREY SUNBURY-ON-THAMES 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED DETACHED RESI- | AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COMPACT 


A WELL-BUILT HOUSE in delightful grounds of over 
3 ACRES, laid out regardless of cost. 
Residence contains reception rooms, cloakroom and good 
domestic offices with 4 main and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc., above. 

LARGE GARAGE. PRIVATE SWIMMING POOL. 

TENNIS LAWN. 
FOR SALE. OFFERS INVITED 





PYRFORD, SURREY 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE in secluded position 
with southerly aspect overlooking golf course, and within 
1 mile of station. 


Four reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT AND ALL 
MAIN SERVICES. 


Two garages. Grounds approximately 2} ACRES. 
Additional land can be acquired. 


FOR SALE. FREEHOLD 





DENCE conveniently situated on high ground in a much 
sought-after residential locality, within 1 minute of bus 
route and easy access of shops and station. 

The labour-saving accommodation comprises entrance hall 
(with cloakroom). 2 large reception rooms, study (all with 
parquet flooring), excellent domestic offices, 4 main and 
2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and a children’s 
playroom above. 

CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 

Garage, large garden, attractively laid out. 
FREEHOLD. FOR SALE 
Highly Recommended 





COUNTRY HOUSES URGENTLY 
REQUIRED 
Property owners desirous of disposing of their properties 


are invited to forward particulars to BENTALLS, LTD., 
Estate Offices. 


RESIDENCE, close to station and within easy access of 
town, comprising 2 very pleasant reception rooms, breakfast 
room and kitchenette, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, W.C. 

GARAGE. 
All handsomely appointed and well maintained. 
Garden, nicely laid out and not overlooked. 


FOR SALE including VALUABLE FURNISHINGS 
if required. 


Large 





REPTON, DERBYSHIRE 


DELIGHTFUL UNSPOILT EARLY QUEEN ANNE 
HOUSE. 5-6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern 
conveniences installed. 

MAIN SERVICES. 

GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 

Grounds approximately 2 ACRES, with tennis court. 
Excellent educational facilities for all ages nearby. 
FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE 














RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


Telegrams : “ Cornishmen, London.” 


Grosvenor 2861. 


HASLEMERE 
(Tel. : 680/1) 


HINDHEAD 
(Tel. : 63) 


CUBITT & WEST 


Also at Farnham, Effingham and Dorking. 








WARWICKSHIRE 


15 miles Birmingham and 


Leamington. 
charming old _ village. 
1S BEAUTIFUL 


Haslemere Station only 2 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
occupying a high secluded position with pathway from garden to Blackdown and 


WEST SUSSEX 


1 minute from good bus services. 


17th-CENTURY RESI- miles of open country. 


DENCE, 3-4 reception, 
bath, 5 principal bedrooms 
(3 h. and c.), 4 other bed- 
rooms, central heating, all 
main services, telephone. 
GARAGES and outbuild- 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge hall and 2 reception 
rooms, complete offices with 
sitting room. Co.’s water, 
gas and electric _ light. 





ings, 2 COTTAGES, 2 ee er 
FLATS, lovely gardens, Central heating. 
walled garden and paddock. 
2 ACRES. Really excellent Cottage 
Further 4 ACRES optional. £8,000 FREEHOLD. of 5 rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. First-class brick 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,887) 


CARNATION, FRUIT-GROWING AND MARKET GARDEN 


EB SUSSEX COAST. Rural position with delightful views to sea. AN EXCEP- 
* TIONAL BUNGALOW, in excellent order, carriage drive, 2-4 reception, 3 bath- 
rooms, 4-6 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.). Main electricity and power. Telephone. Two 
garages. Greenhouses and frames. Beautiful gardens, lawns, rock garden with pond, 
productive kitchen garden and orchards, about 5 ACRES. £7,000 FREEHOLD. 
Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,890) 


garage for 4 cars. 





Matured garden, with tennis 
lawn, good kitchen garden, 
fruit trees and woodlands. 





Baie ht 
ABOUT 2} ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: CuBITT & WEsT, Haslemere (680/1). 


























il 
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)e.eg: ame 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23. BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines 





By direction of Mrs. Gilmour. 


FINE OLD 18th-CENTURY RESIDENCE WITH 
ALL THE ORIGINAL MANTELPIECES AND 
DECORATIONS 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 14 bed and 
dressing, 4 bathrooms. 


\MPLE WATER, CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, GARAGE AND STABLING. 





NEWINGTON HOUSE, 9 MILES FROM OXFORD 


Commanding pleasant views of the surrounding country. 


Pleasure and walled kitchen gardens, cottage residence 
2 cottages, parkland. 


ABOUT 45 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION, EXCEPT 
OF THE LAND 


Personally inspected and highly recommended A JOHN D. 
Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W. 





IVER HEATH, BUCKS 

Near bus routes. 1} miles from G.W.R. Station. 

CHARMING RED 
BRICK FARMHOUSE 
probably dating to eight- 
eenth century. Three 
reception, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, 
All main services. Garage. 
Secluded gardens, about 


ONE ACRE. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£6,250. 





Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (41,914) 





By direction of Exors. of Lt.-Gen. Sir Louis Vaughan (deceased). 


BROADMEAD, CHERRY GARDEN AVENUE, FOLKESTONE 


Near bus route, stations and golf course. 


A SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
built about 1700, modern- 
ised and undamaged by 
enemy action, commanding 
beautiful views over the 
Downs and Channel. Vesti- 
bule, outer and inner halls, 
4 reception, sun room, 38 
bed and dressing, 3 bath, 
main services. Garage and 
stabling. Small old-world 
gardens. 

ABOUT 1 ACR 
VACANT POSSESSION 


8,50! 





Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 





BETWEEN BISHOPS STORTFORD 
AND DUNMOW 
Near bus route and 3 miles from main line station. 
UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


skilfully converted farm buildings, perfectly modernised 
and equipped and entirely labour saving. Two reception, 


HAMPSHIRE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE 
LOVELY RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in good setting with fine trees. 
Hall and three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath. | heating, main electricity and water. Garage for 5 cars. 


BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND 
HAYWARDS HEATH 


TUDOR STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Eight reception, 20 bed and dressing, 3 bath., central 


4 bed., 2 bath. Separate —- with 4 bed., bath., and | Self-contained annex or cottage of 4 rooms with bath. | Stabling and rooms. Fourteen cottages (4 vacant). Home 


Electric light. Central heating. 


Esse cooker. Attractive | farm. Woodland. 400 ACRES (more available if 


MAIN EL ECTRICITY reeen OO WATER. CENTRA grounds and surrounding agricultural lands. required). 
HEATING. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 51 ACRES. PRICE £16,500 FREEHOLD. FOR SALE, PRICE £25,000. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

















Recommended by Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co. (41,976) Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & CoO., as above. (61,296) | Recommended by JOHN D. Woon & CO.,asabove. (30,945) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central Established 1799 Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London”’ 


29, FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 





THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


‘““ROCKYLANE FARM ” 
ROTHERFIELD GREYS, NEAR HENLEY-ON-THAMES, OXON 


Exceptionally attractive Period Residence 


skilfully restored and modernised. 


Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 


rooms. 


MODEL DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 


FINE OLD BARN. THREE COTTAGES. 





ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, PADDOCK, 
FARMLAND AND PRODUCTIVE 
WOODLANDS 


in all about 98 ACRES 


PRICE £18,000 


Subject to contract. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


For further particulars apply to: Messrs. FAHEBrOTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.l 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.lI. 
(Regent 4685) 





OXTED, SURREY 


Ina delightful district close to Limpsfield Common and near several golf courses. 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 


On two eee with central heating, electric light, gas. Attractive hall, dining room, 
large drawing room, maids’ sitting room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. 


TWO GARAGES, LOOSE BOX, ETC. 


Pleasant garden with tennis court, sunk garden, orchard, kitchen garden, in all nearly 


2 ACRES. FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD. 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





ON THE SUSSEX & HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
High up with glorious view. 
FOR SALE 


A beautiful Country House on 2 floors only and with modern comforts including 

radiators in nearly every room and oak floors. Accommodation includes: Entrance 

loggia, hall with fine staircase, very fine drawing room, dining room, morning room, sun 
parlour, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 


TWO COTTAGES. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


Lovely old gardens, orchard and woodland of about 7 ACRES, lawns, lily ponds, rose 
gardens, fine trees including Japanese maple. 


Most strongly recommended by MAPLE & Oo., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 
Regent 4685. 
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5, MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 











FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


LOVELY MID-DEVON GEORGIAN HOUSE 


4 miles Tiverton. Bus route passes lodge. 


On high ground commanding picturesque views over the 


undulating hills of the Exe Valley. 


Seven principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 4 reception 


3 bathrooms. Modern domestic offices. “Aga” 
Garage. Stabling. Gardener’s lodge. Three 


stove 
, 
service 


cottages. Own electric light. Excellent spring water. 


216 ACRES 
Farm with 100 acres let off. 


Rough shooting. Fishing in the Exe. Hunting with 


four packs. Golf (34 miles). 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Sole London Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 














“AUCTIONS 


EAST SUSSEX : 
Modernised Period Residence of character in 
famous village. Eminently suitable Guest 
House (much needed) or for private residence. 
Fourteen bed., games room, 3 bath., 4 rec., 
dom. offices. Seven garages. Gardens, 
— and paddock, about 34 acres. 

RICKWALL, SEDLESCOMBE, 

Nr. HASTINGS 
Auction December 4, or privately. 

GEERING & COLYER 

Rye, Sussex. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Grafton Hunt country. 7 miles county town. 
1} miles main line L.M.S. (60 oad London) 
DELIGHTFUL XVith-CENTURY 
COTTAGE- RESIDENCE 
Stone built, full of old oak and in excellent 
order. “L ie -shaped elevation. Two floors 
only. Lounge-hall, lounge, dining room, 4 bed- 
rooms, all good rooms. Small old- world 
garden. VACANT POSSESSION. Auction 
December 3. LOW UPSET PRICE (Exors. 


sale). F 7. 
E. J. & R. S. ASHBY 
_ 5, thee Row, Northampton. 


NORTH DEVON (ROSE ASH BARTON) 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
inunspoilt rural district. Seven bed.,2 dressing 
rooms, 4 reception, domestic offices, cottages, 
ample outbuildings include stables, garages, 
etc., about 25 acres including home paddocks, 
woodlands and spinneys. To be offered by 
auction at South Molton December 19 (if not 
sold privately). Vacant possession.—Particu- 

lars of 
COCKRAM DOBBS & STAGG 
Auctioneers, South Molton. 


FOR SALE 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS 4 wiles. Very 
attractive Residence. Three reception, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Domestic offices. Garage and stabling. Cot- 
tage. E.L. from grid. Running hot water. 
Modern drainage. Excellent pleasure gardens 
and tennis court. Paddock. 7} acres in all. 
Early possession. Price £8,500.—Apply: H. C. 
WOLTON, Auctioneer, Bury St. Edmunds. 
CAnpieansnin, WALES. In the 
Teify Valley. Close to post office, church, 
station; on main line Aberystwyth, Cardiff 
and London. A very attractive House in 
sporting country. House facing south and 
west, on gravel soil. Three reception rooms, 
kitchens, etc., and 6 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, and other conveniences and 
staff quarters. Water by gravitation, garage, 
stable and outbuildings, also a charming 
cottage, summer house and tennis court and 
a large walled-in garden. Also 3 miles of 
salmon and trout fishing on right side only. 
Price £5,500 with immediate possession.— 
Apply to the Sole Agent: Mr. JOHN PRICE, 
F.A.1., Estate Agent, Aberayron, Card., Wales. 




















CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER. 
(WITHIN EASY REACH). On the 
Cotswolds. Small compact Residential Estate, 
comprising Queen Anne Residence containing 
3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
etc. Lodge, 2 cottages, farm buildings and 
land, in all just over 100 acres. Immediate 
possession subject to service tenancies of the 
lodge and one cottage.—Further particulars 
may be had from Messrs. FRANK oe 
AND SON, 34, Savile Row, London, W.C.1, 
Messrs. BrurTon, KNOWLES & Co., Albion 
Chambers, Gloucester. 


CHISLEHURST. In charming rural sur- 
roundings. Compact Residence, mainly 
on 2 floors. Five principal and 3 secondary 
bed., -, 2 bathrooms, day and night nurseries, 
etc., 3 rec., cloak rm., and good domestic 
offices. Sun lounge. Garage for 3 or 4 cars. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. Lovely grounds of 2 
acres al' perfectly maintained. Freehold. 
Immediate possession, Price £10,000.— 
Apply: ANDREWS, 75, a Church 
Street, S.E.5. Tel.: Rod. 
NORTH NORTHUMBERLAND. Very 
desirable Residential, Agricultural and 
Sporting Estate. Beautiful mansion house and 
small compact estate. Hunting with three 
packs.—F ull particulars on application to the 
undersigned: ANDREW OLIVER & Son, LTp., 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Hawick. 











FOR ‘SALE 


men loft and thatched roof. Large garden 
with tennis lawn, 1} acres. Vacant possession. 1 
£4,500.—W. J. TOLLEY & HILL, Auctioneers, at Romsey, and Ringwood, Hants. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


- perline. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





F)ORSET. Attractive Freehold Residence NEw FOREST. 
near oe: Three rec., kitchen, a 
, 2 servants’ bed., 2 bathrooms. tion, 3 bed (2 with fitted basins), bath. Pretty 

se ptic tank drainage. Garage garden. Main water and electricity. 

£3,750.—WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The 

Auction Mart, Salisbury (Tel. 


Attractive Cottage Resi- 
dence in delightful situation. 








£7,500 freehold.—L. WINTER, First Floor, 
60, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 


58, Baldwin Street. Bristol. Tel. 20562. ORFOLK. 

LHAM VALLEY, KENT. 40-acre Farm 

between Folkestone and Canterbury. With 8 principal bedrooms (5 with own bathrooms), 
oak-beamed, brick-built 17th-century house, 
2 sitting rooms. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, dairy shut off if desired. E.L. 
i Also Bungalow with sitting Garages. Two good cottages. 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, and Labourer’s 7 acres. Vacant possession.—J ACKSON-STOPS 
Cottage (4 rooms) and outbuildings and barn. i 5 
i i and water. Pretty garden. Newmarket. Tel. 283. 


nursery suite, servants’ 


5 miles from 
Charming Residence with 5 reception, 


AND STAFF, Cynthia House, 


wing 7 








AMPSHIRE. Mansion with 6 acres park- good order. Eight bed and dressing rooms, 
i easy reach Portsmouth, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 
and Winchester. At present and power. 


temporarily conv erted into four self-contained 


, Institution, etc. Low price for quick St. James’s, 8.W.1. 


XFORDSHIRE. 


On the borders of four 
counties. Attractive village Residence in 


Good water supply. 
Garage for 3, barn or stables. 


3 bedrooms, sitting room, able. Partly walled garden. Tennis, orchard, 

kitchen, store-room, bathroom and lavatory. paddock, copse, in all about 5 acres. 
i Electricity available from sale freehold. Early possession. —Inspected 
main cable nearby. Garages. Outbuildings. and recommended by the owner’s Agents: 


Nursing Home, Convalescent HAMPTON & Sons, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
Regent 8222. 








. Close to river Meon and 2} miles 


dence, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, lounge 


Street, Mayfair, W.1 (Regent 4685). 





ERTS AND BEDS BORDER. For sale, 
6 miles Hitchin, Freehold Country House SOMERSET. A very 
in parklike grounds about 12 acres, well Residential Estate of 376 acres. Jacobean 
i red. Six reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, Residence with 4 reception, 
gas, water, electricity, central heating. Pair 3 bathrooms, stabling and garages. 
»s. Garage for 3 cars, inspection  2ardens 29 acres. 


MALAYA. Rubber Estate 200 acres in 
healthy district. Owners open to con- Ss 
sider reasonable offers.—Box 831. 


SANDWICH BAY, KENT. 

a charming modern private house over- 
Lee-on-Solent. Freehold Country Resi- looking the Bay and adjoining the Royal 
St. George’s Golf Course. 17 bed, 3 reception, 
reception rooms. Main services. 4 bath, excellent offices, central heating, hot 
Garage 4 cars. Stable. Cottage (let). Gardens. 
Grounds of about 15 acres. To be sold feur’s rooms. Excellent repair. 
freehold £10,000 with possession on comple- i 


and cold sea water baths. 


hard tennis court. Suitable private Guest 
tion.—Agents: MAPLE & Co., Ltp. 5, Grafton House. Price freehold £11,000.—Order to 
view from SMITH-WOOLLEY & Co., Chartered 
Surveyors, Manor Office, Folkestone. 


Garage and chauf- 








Vacant anion, 


» and outbuildings, 2 green- Dairy Farm and woodlands now let. 
£10, 000. ) E. ey Digswell for the whole £15,000 freehold.—Further par- 
, Beds. : ticulars from H. J. SQvumREs, i 


Shaftesbury. Tel. 260. 


fine Sporting and 








oni a and matured oak and other 
water supply by gravitation. 
eine particulars from the Sole Agents: 


> “e 2 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 1 acre. 
RENNIE, TAYLOR & TILL, F.A.1., at Monmouth, electricity and water.—BRUTON, z 


Usk and Newport. AND Co., Auctioneers, 


OUTH COAST OF IRELAND (on). 

sale, Island (about 4 acres). Suitable for 
building a house.—F ull particulars Box 2313, 
1 mile from station, 34 Eason’s Advertising Service, Dublin. 





Approximately 5 acres. 


miles from the town. For sale with early URREY. 8 miles south-west of Dorking. 
The important Residential Agri- Ss oe 


Attractive modern Residence 
cultural and Sporting Estate of 346 acres 


setting. Entrance hall, 4 reception, 8 bed- 
Treowen,” comprising a noted rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and 
16th- to 17th-century Manor House in the water. Two good cottages and garage for 
Tudor style of considerable historic interest, 2 cars. Charming gardens, 2 tennis courts. 
with a unique massive wide oak well staircase 
- = 9 in. in cn ge oa I oak rooms, 
handsome carved oak frieze by Inigo Jones, AND SQUAREY, 
beautiful moulded ceilings, heavy oak-studded : 
doors, deep stone mullioned windows, fine 


6, Ashley > 
Salisbury, Sherborne, and Rownhams Mount, 
Nursling, Southampton. 


Vacant possession. 
Price freehold £12,500.—Apply 








; ge. 
amenities. £7,500 freehold.—Box 884. 


EAR NEW FOREST. Modern House on Gloucester. 
2 floors built to architect’s design, com- WoO-coinanam, 
manding extensive views over Avon _ Valley, 
275 ft. above sea level. Salisbury 7 miles. ter Residence on high ground with wonderful 
with oak floors and oak staircase, yjews. Ideal unspoilt position in its own 
6-8 bed, fitted basins, 2 bath, staff sitting grounds of about 5 acres, 
About 2} acres. Usual  stabling and useful outbaibtiog, etc. Five 
bedrooms, 2 reception, maid’s sitting room, 





farms for sale with 284 acres. Excellent corn, 
cattle and sheep land, with extra sheep- Carshalton. Tel.: 
grazing available. Comfortable house, 2 recep- WwW) 

tion, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bath and Residence 14 miles from city centre, 
Good cottage and ample a the Malverns, close to golf — 
Telephone. Two reception and sun lounge, 5 

tiled kitchen and bathroom, parquet + meen 
Brick detached garage. 
saving garden with tennis hard court (by 


buildings. ‘New water supply. 
Magnificent views and own lovely sandy 
beach. Good road approach. Level working 
land. Vacant possession on completion. Price 
£14,000 or near offer. Apply the Sole Agents: Gaze, Kingston-on-Thames). 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. 





ORTH CORNWA ¥ ‘orn- lounge- -hall, cloakroom, 
Farm. yer Redhge recommended at only £5,500 freehold by the 
owner’s Sole Agents: MOORE & CO., Surveyors, 
Wallington 2606. 


Ultra modern Freehold 


porch entrance and other features of antiquity noun a 
with modernised domestic offices and sani- tT COTO ene (Painswick), conven! 


196 acres of good agricultural land, 
excellent set of farm buildings, good cottage 
150 acres of woodland with first-class, 


ent for Gloucester, 
Stroud. For sale, XVIIth-century Cotswold 
ae — as on — cea ihe 
attractive and restful surroundings e 

well-tended soft, hardwood and restoration, not quite complete, is under the 
supervision of the i 
Accommodation afforded will be 5-6 bedrooms, 


cathedral 


Albion Chambers, 


SURREY. 
able bargain. Beautiful modern charac- 


ete. Very highly 





ORCESTER. 


stocked goldfish. Possession by arrangement. 
Price £6 250. Box 834. 


Charming labour- 


WALES. Delightful Welsh Coast E*‘ate. 
Near Fairbourne (Merioneth). (ver- 
looking Cardigan Bay and commanding mag- 
nificent views across the Snowdon ringe, 
Splendid air. Modern medium-sized Gentle- 
man’s Residence. Central heating, electric 
light, ete. Good farmhouse, cottages, farmery 
and off-buildings. Over 300 acres of land 
together with extensive sheep walk. Practi- 
cally the whole overlooking the sea. Close to 
shopping village, station and main road. For 
sale as a going concern including 72 head of 
pedigree and non-pedigree Black Welsh 
cattle, 800 Welsh sheep, horses, ample farm 
buildings, etc.—Full particulars of JAMES 
StyLES & WHITLOCK, 7, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham 3. (COLmore 4050). 


WEST COUNTRY. Well-known County 

Seat for sale with possession, comprising 
stately stone-built Mansion of domestic 
Gothic design, standing on elevated site over- 
looking beautiful parkland. Home farm 
250 acres let on annual tenancy. Rent £545 
approx. Delightful pleasure grounds with fine 
specimen trees and large lake. The residence 
is well suited for private occupation, hotel, 
school or institution. Near good market town. 
Price asked £35,000 freehold.—Full details 
from HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, Cirencester, Glos. 


WEST SUSSEX. Unique fine Tudor 
Residence combining modern comfort 
with character and charm. Magnificent oak 
timbering and panelling. Four reception, 
great hall 40 ft. x 20 ft., 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Main services. Central heating. High 
up and only 1 mile from electric trains. Cot- 
tage. Garden and paddocks. 12 acres. 
£22,000.—Apply Sole Agents: MESSRS. RAckK- 
HAM & SMITH, 31], Carfax, Horsham. Tel. 


311 and 312. 
WANTED 


Broapway, WICKHAMFORD, CHIP- 
PING CAMPDEN districts preferred, 
but anywhere in Midlands considered pro- 
vided attractive property not reemnge | Will 
owner of pleasant country cottage, 3 or 4 
bedrooms, modern conveniences, few ‘elds 
and buildings to house cows and poultry, let 














same unfurnished to gentlefolk with in.pec- 
cable | on yearly tenancy or | ager 
from Lady Day 1947. Gardener’s cotta: » aD 


advantage. ior 830. 


LONDON WITHIN 13 HOURS’ JO iR- 
NEY. Also near Petersfield and Alres rd. 
To purchase, Country House of some char ter 
for 4 in family; easily managed. Field 0: wo 
liked. With 9-10 bedrooms and some | 14; 
1 or 2 cottages. Also Farm 100 to 300 © es, 
house and _ buildings.—Please reply 0: 
TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, Land and | ate 
Agents, 127, Mount Street, W.1 (Gros. : 3), 
who also have urgent inquiries for s) ler 
houses in the Home Counties. 


LONDON WITHIN 50 MILES. W: cd 
to rent unfurnished or might buy Co Ty 
House not less than 8 bedrooms, 2 h. 
Main services if possible. Central he: ¢. 
5 acres upwards. _Cottage. —* ’ 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Si et, 


TO LET ¥ 


KENT. Convenient coast resorts. T be 
Let Furnished or Unfurnished, Gec. 40 
Mansion with lounge hall, 3 fine rec.,10 d., 
8 bath. Domestic quarters, Central hea 1g. 
Exceptionally fine stabling. Walled-in ; 4%- 
ure and kitchen gardens. Garage for 4. rk 
and pasture land of about 40 acres. nt 
furnished £1,000 p.a., or unfurnished £500 .a. 
—TRUSCOTTS, Canterbury (Tel. 3507). - 


EXCHANGE 


FERRING SEAFRONT. Detached | © 
hold Bungalow, £3,500, exchange sim |, 
inland, elevated position. —Box 720. a 


ALISBURY AND ANDOVER 10 Mil -S 
Bus. Exchange perfect Modern Cott: °¢, 
furnished or not, 5 bed., 2 sitt., bath, etc., + “4 
main electricity and water, *phone, gar: ‘e, 
garden, for 4-roomed Flat in good Lon 02 
district.—Box 753. 





























} 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


“Estate, Harrods. London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 nd Heslenass 


and Haslemere 








ence 
otel, 


tails 
Sur- 


udor 
ifort 

oak 
tion, 


High 














EMINENTLY SUITABLE AS A SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, CLUB, OR RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.2 


In a beautiful district 400 ft. up with magnificent views. 


MODERN HOUSE OF 
QUEEN ANNE DESIGN 


Twenty-two bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Excellent water. Central heating. 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings. Six 
cottages. Swimming pool. Squash 
rackets court. Fine tithe barn. 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds, 
tennis court, kitchen garden. 


Land of about 120 ACRES 
together with nearly 300 ACRES 
of woodland. 


In all about 413 ACRES 





FREEHOLD £17,000 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809), and Haslemere Offices. 





BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND HASLEMERE H/c.4 


Undeniably one of the finest properties of a medium size in Hampshire 
A MANOR HOUSE ” ~~ jie 


built of Bargate stone, facing south 

and in its own grounds of 26 

ACRES, but not isolated, being 

within 14 miles of Liss Station and 
near bus route. 


Seven bedrooms, 6 staff bedrooms, 
lavatory basius in most. 5 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, galleried 
hall about 40 ft. x 28 ft., sun lounge, 


Full central heating. Parquet 

flooring throughout ground and 

first tloor. Three cottages (vacant 
possession). 





CHAUFFEUR’'S FLAT. CO.’S SERVICES. In absolutely first-class order and richly appointed. IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. 
HARRODS LTD., Haslemere 953/4, and 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Zel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





HERTS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS --4 


Within 30 minutes London. Overlooking a small village green. 


HASLEMERE, SURREY H/c.3 


THIS FASCINATING LONG, LOW FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE In a picked sun-trap position with panoramic views to the south-east, looking over the 
, 
Sussex Weald. 
full of oak beams, open fireplaces, etc. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception The property stands about 

rooms, 7-10 bedrooms and : ces 
dressing rooms, bathroom. 600 ft. up in its own grounds 
of 8 ACRES. Shops, etc., 
Complete offices. $ mile. Ten bedrooms, 
p 4 4 reception rooms, 3 bath- 
All main services. Garage. . er 
Stabling. Useful outbuild- rooms. Company’s services. 
ings. Old-world pleasure Garages. Two cottages 


rounds and orchard. : 
8 (vacant possession). Teau- 


tiful gardens designed by 


IN ALL NEARLY Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 








14% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ON REASONABLE TERMS PRICE £12,500 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 (Tel.: Sole Agents: HarRopDS LTD., Haslemere 953/4, and 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
Kensington 1490. Ext. 806). bridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 





GERRARDS CROSS c.4 


40 mins. from Town, close to golf course, enjoying seclusion without isolation. 
: EXCELLENT 
EXAMPLE OF MODERN 
TUDOR ARCHITECTURE 
Designed under the supervision of 
BAILLIE SCOTT, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., 


With a wealth of oak beams, open 

fireplaces and oak flooring through- 

out. Lounge hall, 3 other reception 

rooms, 8-10 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, 2 staircases. 


ALL CO.’S MAINS. Sr a 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Independent hot water. Saenen. 
Basins in bedrooms. 


GARAGE 3 OR MORE CARS. 
1 ; : USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
WELL MATURED GROUNDS oy specimen trees and shrubs, grass and hard tennis courts, rockery with watertalls, wide uervaceous borders, prolitic orchard, kitchen garden. 
IN ALL vat 3 ACRES 
FOR -~ Laon ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 
WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 
Strongly recommended by the Agents: Harrops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. 


H. INSLEY-FOX. F-.S.1.. F.A.1. 


FOX & § 


{:. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1.. F.A.1. LAND 


SOUTHAMPTON . 
\NTHONY B, FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1 
". BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.L. 


SONS 


_ AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPION 


BRIGHTON—WORTHING \. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





Suitable for Scholastic, Private Hotel or Institutional purposes 


SWANAGE, DORSET 


Occupying an elevated position overlooking the town and bay. 


Valuable Freehold and Leasehold 
properties comprising the imposing 
and well-positioned Residence 


DURLSTON COURT 


(formerly a Boys’ School) 


24 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
5 fitted bathrooms, 2 ablution 
rooms, linen room, 3 reception 
rooms, large school room, theatre, 
6 school rooms, large ablution room 
and changing room, excellent offices 


Also TWO FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCES known as “MAY- 
CROFT” and “ NETHER- 
COURT,” situated in Park Road. 





Electric light, Companies’ gas and 

water. Main drainage. The abov: 

three properties adjoin and have a 

total frontage of about 255 ft. t 
Park Road. 


A detached Kitchen Garden and 
Orchard of just over 4 ACRE, 
having a frontage of about 220 ft. 
to Park Road, forming an excellent 
building site with garage. 


An enclosure of land (formerly a 
playing field) oval in shape, having 
frontages to Durlston Road and 
Peveril Road, ABOUT 13 ACRES. 


A SPORTS GROUND in Bon 
Accord Road, with main services 
available, most suitable for futur 
Building Development, just over 


2 ACRES. 


Vacant_possession of the whole on completion of the purchase. 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in 4 Lots at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, December 19, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitor: Messrs. WEIGHTMAN .PEDDER «& Co., Barclays Bank Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool 2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


This particularly attractive Freehold Residence 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


quite close to sea, easy 
reach of shops, golf links, 
and bus route. 


The whole in _ first-class 
repair throughout; a house 
that can be run with an 
absolute minimum of* 
labour. Four principal 
bedrooms, 2 maids’ bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
heated winter garden, sun 
loggia, well-equipped 
kitchen and domestic 
offices. 





Delightful well-kept grounds of about 1} ACRES. Heatedjgreenhouse. 
PRICE £12,000. FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 


MID SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful rural position yet within easy reach of shops, churches, etc., and 
with five minutes walk of main Brighton-Horsham Road. 
4 j iv ‘ An opportunity to acquire 
Y 3: an exceptionally attractive 
MODERN DETACHED 
TUDOR-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 








Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen. 


Main electricity and power. 


Company’s water. Modern 
drainage. Telephone. 


Garage. Useful outbuild- 
ings. Garden extending to 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277/7279; 
RACKHAM & SMITH, High Street, Henfield. 





NORFOLK BROADS 


An opportunity to acquire an exceptionally 
ATTRACTIVE WATERSIDE BUNGALOW 


with 90 ft. frontage to road 
and water. 


Small balcony, large sun 
lounge overlooking water, 
lounge, bedroom, kitchen, 
storeroom, Elsan sanitation. 


WET BOATHOUSE 
28 ft. x 21 ft. 


Pleasant garden. 
TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277/7279 (4 lines). 


SHAFTESBURY, DORSET 


Occupying a very nice position about 600 feet above sea level and commanding magnificent 
views over the Downs. 





The well-constructed and 
comfortable Freehold Coun- 
try Residence 
“ ST. DENIS.” 
Seven principal and _ ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, cloakroom, 
kitchen and excellent offices. 
Companies’ gas and water. 
Central heating. Main 
drainage. Garage 3 cars. 
Stabling. Heated green- 
houses, outbuildings. 
Charming secluded grounds 
with lawns, flower gardens, 
tennis lawn, kitchen garden, 
excellent paddock. 


The whole extending to an area of about 11 ACRES 
Vacant possession of the Residence and Gardens on completion of the purchase. 
To be Sold by Auction early in the New Year (unless previously sold privately.) 
For full particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemoutl: 








DORSET 





The Charming Freehold 
Elizabethan Style 
Residence 


BINNEGAR HALL 


Standing on an elevated site with 
extensive views across the valley of 
the winding River Frome with the 
Purbeck Hills in the distance. 


Fifteen principal and secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, entrance and staircase hall, 
ample domestic offices, outhouses. 


Central heating. Main electricity. 


Own water = supply. Stabling. 

Garages and chauffeur’s flat. Pro- 

ductive walled kitchen and fruit 
garden with glasshouses. 


2 miles west from Wareham, 34 miles east of Wool, 17 miles from Bournemouth. 





Vinery. Peach house and: buildings. 


Entrance lodge. ‘Two cottages. 
Two building sites with main road 
frontage. 


The whole extending to an area of 
just over 20 ACRES. 


Vacant possession of the resi- 

dence, grounds, gardens, out- 

buildings, land and woodland 

on completion of the purchase 

excepting portions requisitioned by 
the Military. 


To be Sold by Auction as a 
whole or in 8 lots at St. Peter’s 
Hall, Hinton Road, Bourne- 
mouth, on Thursday, December 
19, 1946, at 3 o’clock precisely. 


Solicitor: R. S. HAWKINS, Esq., 20, Parkstone Road, Poole, Dorset. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telephone : 





Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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We're talkin g ITS MUST PUN 


HOT AIR... He 
| Lk iP u 6 H 
aa) ae 








70 HAVE 
WATER “ON TAP” 


Operated by the horse, with its own bowl, the 






aI == 
“i 





advantages are obvious, and too numerous 














r | .] Much hot air is talked about nothing. Here 
is something about hot air. More accurately to catalogue, anyway. Just think of ‘labour, 
Ty 4 about warm air—warm, comfortable, cares- 
sing air for draughty landings and chilly ; Siahes : 
| " i “so, Sea ghty 8 infected drinking, slimy troughs, stagnant water 
igi Lisi The EAGLE Convector Grate —and say goodbye to all that! If you have only 
a : 





a rovides a cheerful fire in your living room . : 
5 te ee ee me ae oe ae aes one pony, the new horse Fordham is still well 


‘ quantity of fuel, sends a flow of warm air up : ee ; , 
' | to all those cold-comfort corners. worth investigating. Scribble ‘ Horse Fordham on 


Write to the address below for the name of 
your nearest Eagle suppliers and for further 
details of this latest development in civilised 


on living. 7 — 
C | ‘er ny Conretion Om erate | tore 0 | | ; \e\ngi 


EE Bn eemed Mepenntont AUTOMATIC DRINKING BOWLS 


= LONDON SHOWROOMS: 7, STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. 


a ae ; "eae FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD., DUDLEY RD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


BILL SAVILL and 
HIS BAND 


(Ex-eR.A.F.H.Q. Fighter Command) 
Resident Officers’ Sunday Club, 


Grosvenor House 1942-46 
and B.B.C. Broadcasts 


the back of your card, and post it to us. Or write. .. 








































































THE BULB SPECIALIST OFFERS YOU 


FEATHER HYACINTHS. Lovely porcelain blue. Will do well indoors or 

outdoors. Per dozen, 4/-; per 100, 30/-. ; , : 

GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI. Collection of six leading 

novelties. Six of each per collection, 30/-; half 15/-. ' 

PARROT TULIPS. Collection of six leading Parrot tulips. Six of each 
er collection, 36/-; half 18/-. 

DARWIN, MAYFLOWERING, MENDEL AND TRIUMPH TULIPS. 

In 24 varieties separate to name, per dozen 5/-; per 100, 40/-. 

EARLY TULIPS KEIZERSKROON. Per dozen, 7/-; per 100, 55/-. 

BOTANICAL TULIPS. Collection of four best varieties. Six of each 

per collection, 21/-; half, 10/6. 

CROCUS, IRIS, ANEMONE, FRITILLARIA, SNOWDROPS, SCILLA, 

CHIONODOXA, RANUNCULUS AND IXIAS. In many varieties 

all packed to name, or mixed. State colours required all per dozen, 

2/-; 100, 15/-. 

WONDER TULIP MME LEFEBER. HEIGHT 24 INCHES. BLOOMS UP 
oe ” TO 7 INCHES. GLOW- 


‘ ING VERMILION 

y é SCARLET. Per dozen, 
a 15/-; per 100, 120/-. 

. Send for full descriptive 
catalogue Id. stamp. 

" CRAWLEY, 


(Dep.c.t) SUSSEX 


BULBS___ 


FOR BOWLS & BORDERS 


King Alfred, the largest trumpet daffodil; Carlton, 
60/- 100; Golden Spur, very early, 60/-; Emperor, 
Magnificent, John Evelyn, Golden Miller, Sir Watkin, 
Victoria, Helios, Double Daffodil, 50/- 100; Cheerful- 





Engagements include: Royal Caledonian 
Ball, Débutantes’ Ball, Huntsmen’s 
Ball, N. Warwick Hunt Ball, Bicester 
Hunt Ball, Oxford F. Hunt Ball, etc. 


Open for HUNT BALLS 
& PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 


Write: 
35 OXFORD GARDENS, DENHAM, 
UXBRIDGE, Middx. Tel : Denham 2748 


IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 








7 






eee | 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 




















AIIM Ac : 
“How can any woman wear a trapped fur 
knowing that every hair on that skin has 
vibrated with prolonged torture?” These 
were Grey Owl’s words to me. 
Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign, which names Furs you need now be ashamed 
towear, also tells how to kill domestic animals and 
poultry humanely. Funds needed for more advts. 
Mir. C. Van Der Byl, 49, Tregunter Rd., London, 8.W.10 























ness, Barri, 45/- 100; Pheasant Eye, Double White, This world-famed Sherry 
30/- 100. Splendid mixture of all varieties, immense bulbs, ; : 
50/- 100, smaller 20/-. (formerly called Findlater’s 
TULIPS.—Inglescombe Yellow, Clara Butt, Argo, . i 
Pride of Haarlem, Copeland, Mozart, Princess Fino) could not be registered 
Elizabeth, 40/- 100. Finest mixture, 37/6 100. Fantasy, d ous pn 
Where drains 7/6 doz. under that name an ere 
nd water-flusb You need Fitts shen —_ Keizerskroon, 10/- doz.; Rhynland, 10/- doz.; Hya- ae y 
re lacking, all orders over cinths, 24/- doz.; Glorious Gladioli, 12/- doz.; White | protected from imitators. For 
Isan brings £2 c.W.O Madonna Lilies, 18/- and 24/- doz.; Crown Imperials, | zg 
ity-stanesrd ae 20/- doz.; a i 100; a the safeguarding therefore of 
initation to ; nowdrops, ; Muscar rape Hyacin " ¥ fi 
ur Cottaze or CHEMICAL 10/- and 20/- 100; Iris, 15/- 100; Selected Table Carrots, our world-wide clientele we 


sungalow. Easy 


16/-; Feeding C » I/- owt. upd. : ‘ 
‘instaland CUOSETS... a ee have renamed it — Findlater’s 


maintain. —___ 
en, SE=z|| || CHARLES CURTIS |f| dy 25sec, 
7 Odourless 





























H.M. Estates. Germ-Free 
50 years advertiser FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
rite for details to: Elsan Mfg. Co., “ = ‘ : . 
pt. 22/11, 51 Clapham Rd., London, S.W.9 CHATT ERIS CAMBRIDGESHIRE Wine Merchants to H1.M. the King, Wigmore St. W.1 
aad never sce 
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Look for the dove in flight—new symbol 
of Pomeroy Beauty Preparations. 
Pomeroy brings you’: .” Lipsticks 
from the most delicate pinks to the 
richest reds. Powder b ended in 
Pomeroy Creams 
and Lot i protective, 
abundantly ri \s that 
give Jasting skin beauty- 





skin FOOD ~ CLEANSING CREAM 
DAY CREAM * patHos (for very dry 
skins) * yipsticK ~ POWDER 


wg) CHOCOLATE 
{ ASSORTMENT } | 


™ i 
ee BEAUTY MILK . «SAFADA HAND 


_ i. =~ 
a, wi, front e 5 . ON * MAKE-UP pasE. Prices 


Packed in a satchel of 
pinh and gold and Siaadi 
gaily wrapped for perfect 

freshness, Caley Cranford (ten 


deli 0 ‘) . 
tous centres are tn th e she Ss no 
u wo] 
u 


CALEY CRANEORD 


the LA T E ASSOR T MEN 4 in qtr. lb. satchels 














MATCH MANUFACTURE 
RS 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


! ee homaiand 

é a __ tor 

_ British Homes’ 
i 


can and * 





_ ghey Te hungry: 
7 ‘ =,% \ 
che pouse * sull, 
sive them 


° 0 . . 
Ds 











DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS Chili 


rs from Natural Herbs 
atured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 


AND 
SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 
DUFRAIS ; 








alas & CO. LTD. 


South 
Lambeth Rd. 8.W.8 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE NATIONAL 
HERITAGE 


‘ X PHATEVER may be the calls upon 
Parliamentary time, it is now quite 
evident that before long there must be a 
full-dress debate on the growing scandal of 
acquisition by the Service Departments of the 
most beautiful parts of this overcrowded country 
for the purposes of military training. Last week 
we pointed to the threatened Surrey heaths and 
commons, about which an Inter-Departmental 
Committee has apparently failed to agree, and 
asked what guarantee there was that all possible 
alternatives had been seriously considered on a 
basis taking account of national as apart from 
departmental needs. Since we wrote, publicity 
has been given to many more such Service 
demands. In Merioneth the Admiralty proposes 
to retain permanently 12,000 acres—including 
the Cader Idris mountains—as a training-ground 
for the Marines. In Denbighshire the War Office 
has announced its intention of taking over 
16,300 acres of the Clwyd hills as a battle- 
training ground. The whole of Devon is in a 
state of ferment as the result of the revelation, 
through the Ministry of Transport, that the 
greater part of Dartmoor is required for military 
purposes, and that a large proportion of it will 
be used for training with live ammunition. In 
Dorset, Maiden Castle, the most impressive 
prehistoric earthwork we possess, is threatened. 
What most of us wish to know is by whom, 

and “‘at what level’’ (to use the jargon of the 
Civil Service) such decisions are taken. There 
are not only dozens of specific cases but a number 
of issues of principle involved. On one day we 
find the Chairman of the Devon County Council 
and the Chairman of the Dartmoor National 
Park Committee writing to the Press suggesting 
that a decision with regard to Dartmoor is likely 
to be taken “‘by an inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet acting under a Defence 
Regulation without any prior local enquiry.” 
These gentlemen are not irresponsible, and their 
statement is difficult to reconcile with the 
Government’s intentions, as explained on almost 
the same day by the Prime Minister in answer 
to a Parliamentary question, that no advantage 
shall be taken by Government departments of 
their summary powers of acquisition under the 
Act of 1842 unless a public enquiry is first held 
as required by the Act of 1919. Mr. Christopher 
Hollis, who asked the question, regards this as 
‘““a most important concession which should go 
a long way to allay the rightful anxiety. of many 
thousands of people.’’ But is it? Even supposing 
that the use of Defence Regulations for this 
purpose is also ruled out by the Government’s 
intertion, what will the promised public enquiry 
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amount to? The head of a new and compara- 
tively mushroom Ministry will be asked to 
arbitrate between the competing claims of 
public interest in the preservation and enjoy- 
ment of beauty and amenity, and those of the 
most firmly established Departments of State— 
whose strongest arguments, one may be sure, 
will be those “held in reserve.”’ 

Surely something more unchallengeable 
than this is required. Parliament does not 
to-day shrink, for reasons of security, from 
discussing the limits of the military conscription 
of citizens. Why should not the House of 
Commons be given an opportunity for the full 
and frank discussion of what is simply the 
military—and apparently, ruthless—conscrip- 
tion of our land? Both Government and 
Opposition are committed to the policy of 
preservation for public benefit which underlies 
the whole idea of national planning, and particu- 
larly of the construction of national parks. It 
is of the utmost importance that this policy 
should not be prejudiced by the heedless 
preoccupation of State departments with other 
interests at heart. 


RHONDDA 


OWN in the valley where my love lives 
The River Rhondda runs, 

And there ave mines and miners’ houses, 
Grey gardens, blackened suns; 
And the people gossip there by the chapel 
In wild outlandish tongue— 
But up on the mountain where I meet him 
Are lovely dreams for the young ! 


The little winds and the pale white moonlight, 
The wraiths of mist below, 

And loving stranger than any loving 

A Saxon heart could know. : 

A few faint stars between earth and heaven, 

A million dizzy suns 

Over the vanished valley where 

The River Rhondda runs. 


Joan POMFRET. 


BRITISH CULTURE 


OME sections of the Press miss no oppor- 

tunity of belittling the work of the British 
Council on grounds of its operations being 
redundant or disproportionately small in rela- 
tion to the cost. The Council’s appropriation. 
from the Exchequer for the current year is up 
to £2,900,000; a decrease on the nominal allot- 
ment of last year, but an increase on the actual 
1945 expenditure (£2,500,000). The Report of 
the Council’s tenth year, 1945-46, which does 
not deal with or, indeed, mention finance, 
specifies the varied educational and cultural 
activities of its branches. These now cover 
most of Europe, South America and the 
colonies—that is, the regions apt to be least 
served by ‘‘normal’”’ channels—and the leave 
courses and other reciprocal arrangements in 
Britain. The arts and sciences, provision of 
books and films, and teaching of the English 
language are the main activities. The Re- 
port makes an impressive cumulative effect, 
though the items, considered singly, may often 
seem small. But culture—in the proper mean- 
ing of that tiresome term, that is, preparing the 
soil and sowing the seed—is a matter of patient 
small endeavour. Unless accredited observers 
on the spot were satisfied that the methods are 
bringing or will bring in results, Mr. Morrison 
would not have prolonged the Council’s charter 
for five years. We are prepared to believe that 
a very important work, though, no doubt, 
susceptible of continual improvement, is being 
done. 


BETTER FURNITURE 


HE furniture admitted to the Britain-Can- 

Make-It Exhibition aptly illustrates the 
main points made in the Report of the Working 
Party on the Furniture Industry, particularly if 
it is borne in mind that much more was rejected 
than was accepted for display. That chosen is 
nearly all made by a few large, up-to-date firms, 
and if its virtues are largely negative, it had to 
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be made under the present system of controis. 
The Report advocates the abolition of these 1s 
soon as supplies permit, coupled with stimulus 
to imaginative enterprise and an_ all-rou id 
education of taste among the industry, retail: rs 
and the public. It remarks that small firms ; re 
generally the worst as regards “‘sweated’”’ con j- 
tions and produce the worst furniture, since tl »y 
lack research organisation and have to rely >r 
advice on those inferior retailers whose ne: |s 
have been for ever cheaper and more flas iy 
goods. The principal recommendation ma e, 
apart from the practical ones on compulsc y 
marking by manufacturers and certain mi #- 
mum standards, is ambitious but scarcely to >e 
avoided: namely, the establishment of a 
National College of Furniture for train: ig 
makers, designers, retailers and buyers, w h 
a general raising of taste through the visi al 
education of the public. This may seem a co 1- 
plicated way of getting a good chair; but th n 
Sheraton and the taste for which he cater d 
were the product of a century of less organis: | 
but none the less intensive, education. 


WASTING WHEAT 


HE total yield of the 1946 grain crops in 

Britain is likely to be 4,926,000 tons. 
This is the official estimate, but there is some 
unreality about the figure because no one can say 
how much wheat will prove unsuitable for milling 
and breadmaking. At Goodings, the Country 
LiFe farm in Berkshire, as much as a quarter of 
the wheat took the weather badly at harvest, 
and all through the southern counties there was 
much sprouting in the field which will put the 
threshed grain into the non-millable class. The 
bulk of this weathered corn is still in rick and is 
likely to remain there until the spring, and even 
until the summer, to be threshed in an atmo- 
sphere of dust and rat droppings. But the 
country needs to draw on this feeding grain 
now to sustain the winter rations of dairy cows 
and poultry. In four months’ time the cows will 
have the grass growing again and the hens will 
be gone beyond recall. The Ministers of Food 
and Agriculture will do well to devise means of 
bringing this wheat into use at once, providing 
free drying facilities if necessary, so that 
nothing is wasted that could restore the feeding- 
stuff rations so drastically cut at the beginning 
of winter. 


SWEETS OF OFFICE 


ARLIER in the 
Remembrancer was 


autumn the King’s 
reported to have 
received from the City of London two bundle 
of faggots with a hatchet and a billhook, six 
horseshoes and 61 nails, in respect of certain 
lands held of the King. And when Professor 
Trevelyan, the Master of Trinity, was appoint:d 
High Steward of the Borough of Cambridge n¢ sr 
the end of October, he received the two pie 
from the River Cam which were traditiona ‘y 
due to him. But the two sugar-loaves wh: h 
Kingston-on-Thames should pay to its new -- 
appointed Recorder, Sir Hartley Shawcrc 5, 
are not so easily come by. Sir Thomas Ins! p 
seems to have been the last recipient of t 
sugar-loaves—and that was nearly 20 years a 
In February, 1940, Sir Donald Somer, | 
received only one, and that one was a Czec 
slovakian sugar-loaf, obtained from a Yorks! 
grocer. No second loaf could be found. Thor 
most of us know the old sugar-nippers w 
which the chunks broken from sugar-loa 
used to be cut up, sugar-loaves themsel: 
(which should be conical and about thi ¥ 
inches high) have in modern times been suc! 4 
rarity that relatively few “‘ under-fifties”’ outsi ° 
the grocery trade can have seen one. Of cour , 
rarity was the essence of some old dues, such 3 
the snowball at Midsummer and the red rose 
Christmas, or the pie of lampreys “covered wi } 
a large raised crust’? which the city 
Gloucester used to render to the King at t 
awkward season of Christmas; but nothing 
that kind seems to have been intended 
Kingston, for sugar-loaves were doubtle 
common enough, if rather costly, in tl 
seventeenth century, when Kingston 
Recorders first enjoyed these particular swee‘ 
of office. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N reading the account of the flight made 
O by the Royal Air Force Lancaster Aries 
over both the geographical and the mag- 
netic North Pole some eighteen months ago, 
when the aircraft set forth, under Wing-Com- 
mander D. C. McKinley, to put both these 
important points on the map, I was surprised to 
learn that over Peary Land a large black-and- 
white bird, which appeared to be a member of 
the goose family, was seen flying at a height of 
12,000 feet. I should imagine that this estab- 
lishes the height record for any bird that flies, 
as I have always been under the impression that 
6,000 feet above ground level is the extreme 
limit reached even by large flights of duck or 
geese on migration. It is from the ground that 
such records should be measured, because 
obviously a hawk flying at 10,000 feet over 
a shoulder of the Himalayas has not exercised 
his climbing powers to the same extent as 
another hawk seen at 6,000 feet over any part 
of the British Isles. Another interesting point, 
and an extremely ominous one if the members of 
the crew had happened to be aware of it at the 
time, was that the Aries left the United King- 
dom on its exploratory flight on the centenary 
of the date (May 19, 1845) when Sir John 
Franklin’s ill-fated expedition set sail from this 
country on the attempt to find the North-West 
Passage. 
a led 
. they passed over the geographical North 
£\ Pole the doctor of the Avies made a national 
gesture by throwing overboard the Union Jack 
aud a bottle of beer, while the wireless operator 
© duty celebrated the occasion by peeling and 
e ting a banana. This, I imagine, establishes 
a other record, and although I-am always most 
S. »ptical of the claims of “first white men and 
w men,’’ I feel that there is not the slightest 
cd ubt that this wireless operator was the first 
n to eat a sub-tropical banana at the North 


} 


e. 


udwo 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


Before the flight started the Astronomer 
Royal stated that he was by no means certain 
of the exact location of the magnetic North 
Pole, but thought it probable that it would 
prove to be some 300 miles north-north-west of 
the location previously assigned to it through 
Amundsen’s discoveries. I do not know what 
it feels like when one is a skilled surveyor and 
explorer to go out and look for a point that the 
best advice obtainable states may be some 300 
miles away from where it should be, but to an 
ordinary military amateur accustomed to work 
with reliable maps, plus compass and projector, 
the announcement sounds shattering. 


The Astronomer Royal’s surmise proved to 
be correct, for the instruments of the Avies 
located the magnetic North Pole approximately 
where he thought it might be—300 miles distant 
from its recorded position. The explanation of 
this mistake apparently is that in the vicinity 
of the magnetic North Pole there are several 
magnetic pockets near the surface which are 
strong enough to upset the readings taken from 
the ground, but do not affect the instruments of 
an aircraft flying at 15,000 to 20,000 feet. 


* * 
* 


WO letters in recent numbers of CoUNTRY 

LiFE, one from the Duke of Bedford and 
the other from a well-known ornithologist, go to 
prove that the bad name that the kea parrot of 
New Zealand obtained as a sheep-killer many 
years ago was in the nature of an exaggeration 
in the first place, and is no longer deserved at 
the present time. I think, however, that there 
must have been some justification for the accu- 
sation originally, as when I was in the Antipodes 


many years ago I met a New Zealand sheep- 
farmer whose financial standing was such that 
the 5s. reward for a dead kea cannot have 
influenced his opinion but whose condemnation 
of it on account of his own losses was damning. 
As the Duke of Bedford says, the bad habit was 
probably acquired by one or two families of 
birds in a certain district, and the offenders 
having been killed off the vice did not spread. 
* * 
* 
HIS goes to prove that the habits of birds 
and their choice of food-stuffs show some 
individualism and vary in different districts. 
Recently in these columns a Cornish correspon- 
dent stated that, though blackbirds were as 
plentiful in his part of England as they are else- 
where, they never attacked his strawberries and 
raspberries and that netting was unnecessary. 
This, I think, is unique. Furthermore, in cer- 
tain parts of the British Isles the starling is 
a most serious and regular orchard pest, making 
such systematic raids on all forms of fruit that 
a whole variety of bird-scaring devices have to 
be employed to save the crop from utter ruin. 
In my own particular corner of the country, 
where it is as plentiful as elsewhere, the bird is 
on the whole well behaved and, though occa- 
sionally there may be an odd case of fruit-eating, 
orchard raids on a big scale do not occur. 

The most remarkable instance of the adop- 
tion of a quite new food-stuff is provided by the 
great tit and his recently acquired taste for 
cream. The morning delivery of the household 
milk in patent bottles with cardboard caps is 
a quite modern idea. The first reports of tits 
pecking away the cardboard top to get the 
cream below began to come in approximately 
five years after the adoption of the patent bottle, 
and to-day there is no corner of the British Isles 
where the cream on the morning’s milk is not 
regarded by the great tit as his perquisite. In 
other words, the great tit is hatched with an 
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instinct that tells him what the milk bottle con- 
tains, and that it is a desirable and sustaining 
food. 

* 

QUESTION that farmers and poultry- 

keepers are constantly asking their food 
merchants is : ““ Why can’t you let me have some 
maize, and what are you doing with it all?” 
No corn merchant, however, knows the answer. 
In the years before the war the cheapest and, in 
many respects, the finest and most sustaining 
animal and bird food-stuff was the maize, which 
we imported chiefly from Argentina and South 
Africa) The agriculture of neither of these 
countries has been seriously affected by the war, 
and their surplus maize crop must be approxi- 
mately the same as in the past; yet, except for 
a very small consignment issued to pig- and 
poultry-keepers on or about VE-Day as a peace 
gesture by the late Government, not a grain of 
this sustaining corn has been seen in the country 
since. Ifasmall portion of it figures in what is 
known as layer’s mash, I have not detected it, 
and neither have my chickens, for otherwise I 
should have heard them remark on it. 

One might reasonably ask why, instead of 
this sustained glut of high-priced foreign fruit 
which fills no stomachs, we cannot import the 
same sterling value in maize corn, which would 
almost immediately produce something really 
tangible in the form of pork, bacon and eggs. 
I have never pretended to be a statistician, and 
since Mr. Dalton’s experts tell us that the cost of 
living to-day is only 43 per cent. higher than 
that of 1914, I realise I shall never be able to 
reach that standard, but nevertheless I have an 
idea that the amount of money expended on 
foreign fruits for this district would have been 
sufficient to double the population of local pigs 
and poultry if it had been expended on the 
import of maize. 


PICTURE CLEANING - 


EMOTE among the _ pinewoods of 
Surrey, and engaged in writing a book 


on the history of the painter’s craft, 
I confess I have paid little attention to the 
present controversy about the cleaning of 
certain pictures in the National Gallery. 

When the custodians of the Gallery 
decide on the cleaning of a picture, they know 
that they will have to grit their teeth and wait 
for the inevitable attack. The old phrases, 
“patina,” “the final glazes of the artist,’’ and 
so on, are trotted out. Like Ogniben, I have 
known twenty-four leaders of revolt. I admit 
that picture cleaners, like the lady in the 
play, have a past with a capital P. The most 
atrocious things have been done to pictures 

over-cleaning and repainting. 

Many interesting examples of repainting 
have been revealed in recent years by means 
of two new weapons that we possess—ultra- 
violet light and X-ray photographs. Ultra- 
violet light has an uncanny gift of picking 
out repainting, and is particularly useful 
when a dishonest dealer, having picked up a 
genuine but much damaged picture on a nice 
old worm-eaten panel, proceeds to have it 
“retouched.”” I remember one amusing 
instance of this. I had been describing to a 
dealer the use of ultra-violet light and at his 
request brought my ultra-violet lantern to 
his shop. He had recently been offered a 
15th-century landscape which he - sus- 
pected had been “retouched.”” Unfortunately 
the retoucher had used chrome yellow both 
in his greens and in his browns, and chrome 
vellow appears black in ultra-violet light. 
When my lamp was turned on, the picture 
had an awful appearance, having been 
apparently smudged over with black paint. 
The dealer was both horrified and impressed. 

The X-ray photograph often reveals 
repaintings. One example is the Venus by 
Giorgione in Dresden. As the picture is to-day 
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IMAGINE that the lines on which Mr. 
Dalton’s statisticians worked to arrive at the 
published 43 per cent. increase in the cost of 
living during the last thirty-two years was to 
begin by estimating that the pre-1914 man ate 
at last two shillingsworth of meat a week, and, 
as his 1946 counterpart is allowed only Is. 4d. 
for this food, the sum was 8d. to the good at the 
very start. The next item would be breakfast 
eggs at 2d. a day, but as we now obtain two 
a month, if lucky, the statistician has a further 
ls. 1d. to inscribe in his credit column. Bacon 
and cheese also yield additional statistical 
profits on the same lines, and after this the sum 
is not really very difficult if the 1946 hardly- 
human being neither smokes nor drinks, writes 
no letters, never has his clothes washed nor his 
hair cut, does not replace saucepans, blankets, 
sheets, carpets or any household requirements, 
and refuses to pay his rent, rates and taxes. 
Incidentally, though I have never seen it 
recorded anywhere as a landmark in history, the 
war of 1914-18 among a few other things marked 
the end of an important epoch so far as the 
British breakfast table was concerned. Before 
1914 for time immemorial bacon and eggs when 
they appeared on the breakfast-table in one’s 
own house, hotels, clubs or the mess meant 
bacon and eggs in the plural, for there were 
always two eggs side by side on the slices of 
bacon, and boiled eggs in the same way meant 
two boiled eggs. The second egg, however, was 
eliminated entirely during that war and never 
returned to any table in the British Isles, except 
in Eire where I am told, on the principle of 
always doing things differently from the Saxon, 
the two eggs still figure on the bacon as they did 
in the days of yore. 


* * 
* 


HILE I was talking to a friend in my Club 
recently another man joined us. Like 


there is a green lawn 
beyond the feet of the 
Venus The X-ray re- 
vealed that originally 
a little Cupid had been 
painted sitting at her 
feet which some re- 
storer had painted out. 
Many other examples 
have been discovered 
of similar repaintings. 
The old restorers were 
quite unscrupulous. 


Much damage is 
done even to-day to 
the pictures in country 
houses. The family 
butler has a habit of 
rubbing them up with 
linseed oil, and when 
something more is 
needed they are sent to 
some local shop in the 
country town. Rub- 
bing them with linseed 
oil darkens the picture, 
as. the linseed oil turns 
yellow and -is almost 
impossible to remove. 
Rubbing them with an 
old potato, another 
butler’s custom, is 
much less harmful. 
The carelessness with 
which owners of valu- 
able pictures entrust 
their cleaning to quite 
incompetent persons is 
one of the reasons why 
the picture restorers 
have formed them- 
selves into a Guild. 


Let us now sup- 
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myself, he wore a deaf aid, and also like 
myself, he found that it was disconnected at 
the moment of introduction. He fumbled in his 
trouser pocket to complete the adjustment, 
and the normal man, whom we will call A, 
asked him what it was that he had stowed away 
among his money. ; 


“Oh, that’s my high tension battery. It 
lasts three months and costs me 6s. 6d.”’ 


“Have you got one?”’ asked A, turning to 
me. 

“Yes,” I said, producing it from :iy 
pocket, “‘but this one of mine costs 9s., aad 
lasts only about two months.”’ 

“What’s that other thing you have in 
your waistcoat pocket?” asked A. 


“That’s the low tension battery—it lasts 
about three days and costs 2s.”’ 

“Mine only lasts two days,’’ said the other 
sufferer, “‘and it used to cost Is. 914d., but 
when the Government took off the purchase 
tax out of consideration for the afflicted the 
manufacturers out of consideration for them- 
selves put the price up to 2s. 5d. Being deai is 
not only a full-time job, but is also an expensive 
hobby. This intrument of mine cost sixteen 
guineas.” 


“Mine cost twenty guineas,’’ I said. 


“What moneyed deaf men 


are !”’ said A. 


snobs you 


“That man over by the window,” said my 
opposite number, “is wearing an instrument 
which has just come on the market, and which 
costs fifty guineas.” 

“Well,” said A, “it’s no use asking him to 
join this party as he wouldn’t be seen with 
men wearing cheap sixteen- and twenty-guinea 
sets.”” 


By A. F. LAURIE, Formerly Professor 
of Chemistry to the Royal Academy of Arts 
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RUBENS’S CHAPEAU DE PAILLE—BEFORE CLEANING 
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pose that the custodians of a picture gallery 
have decided to remove the old dirty varnish 
from a picture. This is not so difficult as might 
be supposed, as old paint is very insoluble in 
solvents which will remove the varnish. The 
first step is to modify the solvent till it will dis- 
solve the varnish without injuring the paint 
surface below. Then the usual method followed 
is to have two saucers, one containing the sol- 
vent and the other spirits of turpentine, which 
acts as a restrainer, at once stopping the action 


of 


the solvent. The cleaner has a swab of cotton 


wool in each hand. He wipes the surface 
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itly with the solvent, following at once 
h the restrainer and so proceeds step by 


p to remove the varnish. 


It is after this stage that his real diffi- 
ties begin. The critic of the picture 
iner usually assumes that the picture as 
knew it in the past was in the condition 
which it left the artist’s studio. Unfortu- 
ely in too many cases there are old careless 
airs and repaintings which were concealed 
the old yellow varnish but are at once 
saled after the varnish is removed. If 
se old repaintings are not removed, they 
show up when the picture is revarnished 
h clean varnish. If they are removed, 
1e damage such as scaling off of paint is 
“overed—usually very much less than the 


area of repaint, since the old re- 
storers slashed on paint beyond 
the edges of an injury. The 
modern restorer carefully stip- 
ples in pigments mixed with 
mastic varnish, matching the 
edges of the repair to the sur- 
rounding paint. He uses mastic 
varnish because it does not yel- 
low like oil and keeps up in tone 
with the rest of the picture. 

Some purists object to 
this and think the old blem- 
ishes should be left exposed. 
I do not agree, since it is very 
difficult to enjoy a painting 
that has broken patches all 
over it. If the practice, which 
I originally suggested to the 
National Gallery, of photo- 
graphing the picture at every 
stage of the cleaning is fol- 
lowed, every one of these old 
defects is put on record. 

When a picture is cleaned, 
it is very often found that the 
old canvas is rotten and that 
it is necessary to re-line the 
picture. This is done by 
cementing a fresh piece of can- 
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RUBENS’S CHAPEAU DE PAILLE DURING 
CLEANING, SHOWING UNCLEANED PATCHES 


vas on to the back with beeswax and resin, which is a great 
improvement on the old method, when the picture had 
to be heavily ironed because the cleaners used glue and 
resin. This process of backing the picture with a new 


canvas cemented on with beeswax and resin increases 
the life of the picture, as it is entirely protected from 
attacks of moisture and injurious gases through the 
back, and any decay of the priming, leading to loosening 
of the paint surface, is stopped. 

Another difficulty that the picture cleaner has to 
contend with is the restoration of old panel pictures. 
They are often attacked by the wood beetle, which 
eats away the wood behind the picture. We have to-day 
reagents which kill the wood beetle if the back of the 
panel is treated with them, but it is not sufficiently 
powerful to kill the eggs, and consequently the panel 
has to be treated two or three times at considerable 
intervals, so as to be sure that all the eggs that have 
developed have been killed. The panel can then be 
treated with beeswax so as to fill up all the old holes. 
If the paint is scaling off the panel, it is then necessary 
to paste several sheets of soft paper over the front of 
the picture with a readily soluble medium, and then 
plane away and scrape away the old wood until we come 
down to the gesso surface on which the paint has been 
laid. It is then usually remounted on canvas and the 
soft paper removed from the front with warm water. 
A panel that is warping is often strengthened and 
protected from further warping by battens attached to 
the back. I worked out the mathematics of the warping 
of panels and published an article in Technical Studies 
showing how the battening should be done. 

The saving of frescoes that are perishing on damp 
walls has been brought to great perfection in Italy. 
A canvas is cemented with a soluble cement on to the 
face of the fresco. The canvas is then gently pulled 
from the wall, bringing the fresco with it. Another 
canvas is then cemented on to the back of the fresco 
with an insoluble cement. The front canvas is then 
removed by wetting it with water, thus uncovering the 
fresco, which can be placed on its new mounting in a 
picture gallery or put back in its original position with 
proper protection from damp. The unfortunate practice 
has been adopted in this country of treating such 
remains of frescoes as we have with paraffin wax, which 
not only alters the whole colour scheme but which will 
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(Above left) REMBRANDT’S WOMAN BATHING: 
A DETAIL DURING CLEANING, SHOWING 
UNCLEANED PATCHES 


(Right) AN ULTRA-VIOLET PHOTOGRAPH 
OF THE PICTURE DURING CLEANING 


result in the accumulation of dirt on the surface of 
the paraffin, tending to obscure the fresco where it has 
been used in excess. 

To return to the cleaning of pictures in public 
galleries, the custodians of the National Gallery, as 
I have stated earlier, take photographs at every stage 
of cleaning a picture, and they have kindly lent me 
the photographs taken during the cleaning of Rubens’: 
Chapeau de Paille, and Rembrandt’s Woman Bathing. 

The three photographs of the picture by Rubens 
show clearly the thin dark layer of varnish obscuriny 
the picture which has been skilfully removed. In 
the picture by Rembrandt the improvement when th« 
the old varnish has been removed is obvious. TI: 
water has recovered its clear and pellucid quality, th: 
robe behind the figure is visible for the first time an | 
the face has been very much improved by tl! 
removal of dirty varnish. It will be noticed th: 
there is a crack running down the panel in tl : 
original picture which has been stippled out in t! 
manner Ihave described. These photographs are aco1 
plete and final defence of the careful cleaning whi 
has been made by the custodians of the gallery. 

May I conclude with an amusing story abo 
the famous Portrait of The Honourable Mrs. Graha 
in the Edinburgh Gallery. A local art critic wro! 
a letter to The Scotsman saying that this pictur 
had been a favourite object of study on his part i 
the past, that he had been away from Edinburg 
for ten years, and on going to the gallery to look « 
the picture when he returned found that it had bee 
completely ruined by bad restoration. The reply « 
my friend Sir James Caw was short and to the point. 
“The picture has not been removed from the wall 
for twenty years.”’ 


(Left) THE CLEANING AND RE-VARNISHING 

COMPLETED. In each picture note the right wrist, 

which, some critics allege, has suffered from injudicious 
cleaning 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE SCENTED MUSK 


By D. T. MacFIE 


UST before the first world war all the musk 
J plants in our gardens lost their scent. So 

runs the story we are so often told to-day. 
Many, many times have gardeners since then 
been tantalised with stories of the rediscovery 
the true scented musk, usually in its native 
nerica. Arrival of plants in this country has 
ways proved the falseness of the rumour, 
less in some incomprehensible manner the 
sc nt has again been lost on the journey, or the 
punt has registered its disapproval of our 
c! mate by refusing to function. 

Where then has the scent gone? Flower 
sc nt is not the mystery that many people 
ir agine. Its make up and its functional value 
a. fairly well understood. But no one is yet 
p. pared to solve the riddle of the musk. 

Musk is one of those scents that produce 
w at is known as olfactory fatigue. Too much 
o. it and one becomes insensitive to the scent. 
T is is a minor phenomenon most gardeners 
m ‘st have experienced, with violets for example, 
w ich have a similar effect. I can _ well 
re nember, years ago, how delightful the scent 
o mignonette could be. But on a seed farm I 
h 1 occasion to work for many hours among 
le ze breadths of mignonette. In a very short 
ti re the scent had vanished, and vanished it 
Ss 
t 
i 


ee Seo 


‘ yed, at any rate until 1939. Since the end of 
war I have not had the opportunity to see if 
t elusive fragrance has returned. I live in hope. 
Be that as it may, it is straining credulity to 
si :gest that the musk not only produced sudden 
aid permanent olfactory fatigue throughout the 
ei ‘ire country, but that it also became a heredi- 
tay characteristic of the British people. The rea- 
soi—if there is one—must be.sought elsewhere. 
Scent in a plant, whether of leaf or flower, 
hes definite functional value. The pungently 
scented resins of conifers have undoubtedly 
helped to protect them from leaf-eating pests. 
A great many plants with aromatic leaves are 
untouched by browsing animals which dislike 
the burning taste of the majority of the aromatic 
oils they contain. That may seem a small point 
in this country. Anyone who has lived in a land 
where goats are allowed to roam untethered 
will appreciate that it is not. It is to be noted, 
too, that pungent leaf oils are very rarely associ- 
ated with plants already protected by thorns. 
The main purpose of scent is not, however, 
to repel, but is to attract. This is as true of such 


a monstrosity as the 
stinkhorn fungus as it is 
of the sweetest rose. 
The fearful stench of the 
stinkhorn is a_ scent 
of the indoloid group. 
Indol occurs among the 
products of putrefac- 
tion. In much greater 
dilution it is found in 
the attars of many 
flowers. Its purpose is 
simple. It attracts blow- 
flies in large numbers 
and from a considerable 
distance. These feed 
on the slime with which 
the cap of the fungus is 
covered. They depart 
carrying with them the 
spores embedded in the 
slime. Thus distribution 
is assured. 

So it is with more 
pleasant aromas. The 
perfume is there to attract or to guide insects 
which, in their nectar-seeking forays, ensure the 
fertilisation of the flowers. And it is by the 
insects which it is designed to attract that they 
are most easily, though perhaps most loosely, 
categorised. Flowers which attract bees norm- 
ally use scent as a means of recognition, not as 
the main attraction. A worker bee returning 
to the hive fully laden will convey to the other 
workers the scent of a particular plant which is 
yielding well. That plant is then visited by all 
worker bees which have come in contact with 
the first. This has been proved by simple 
experiment. If a bee which has been fed with 
peppermint-scented syrup returns to the hive, 
all other workers coming in contact with her 
will fly to anything scented with peppermint 
in the vicinity. Comparatively speaking, bee 
flowers are not normally highly scented. 

With those flowers which are fertilised by 
butterflies and moths it is a different story. For 
the most part they are highly scented. Their 
perfume is a definite attraction. The reason is 
not far to seek. Worker bees are imperfect 
females. In fact they are sexless. Butterflies 
and moths are not. Many of them are sweetly 
scented and the scent is confined to one sex. 
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OF FLOWER-HEAD 


The implications are obvious. One has only to 
think of the sweetly scented buddleia, the 
butterfly bush, with its attendant horde of 
insects to realise the selective attraction of 
scent in this instance. Jasmine, honeysuckle, 
tuberose, all are powerfully scented. All are 
flowers which attract the butterfly and the 
moth, in their native land if not in this. 

It is equally a fact that the highest per- 
centage of strongly-scented flowers is to be 
found among those which are white. The red 
rose fallacy may die hard, but the facts cannot 
be ignored. Their supremacy is in part due to the 
fact that night-flowering plants have no reason 
to add colour to their repertoire. Their visitors 
are moths to which scent is the primary attrac- 
tion and not a mere guide. Red flowers, how- 
ever, come second, with yellow and purple 
close behind. In really blue flowers, of the blue- 
ness of Meconopsis Baileyi or delphinium blue 
butterfly, it is rare. There are, it is true, one or 
two meconopsids which are scented, M. speciosa 
is an example, but one has only to think of 
gentians and delphiniums to realise that true blue 
and scent are, at present, hardly compatible. 

Scent in plants, whether of flower or leaf, 
is due to the presence of essential oils which are 
deemed by most authorities to be waste pro- 
ducts of the plants’ metabolism. The chemist 
tells us that all contain carbon and hydrogen. 
Most include oxygen. Nitrogen is less fre- 
quently found and sulphur, not unnaturally, is 
found in many of those which offend the senses. 

Esters, which are combinations of acids 
and alcohols, are found in most flower scents. 
Alcohols are also prominent. Geraniol, which 
is the principal scent substance of attar of roses, 
is an alcohol, as is cineol, which gives its un- 
forgettable fragrance to the blue gum. Acids, 
aldehydes, ketones (in violets), terpenes, 
benzine compounds, and, as already mentioned, 
nitrogen and sulphur compounds also play their 
part in the very complex make-up of flower 
scents. The finished product in a sweetly 
scented rose is as complex a work as the finest 
efforts of a Parisian perfumer. There can be 
few who would not give the rose best. 

As an illustration of just how complex 
flower scents really are, rose scents alone are 
grouped by experts into six divisions. 

But though so much is known, the long lost 
scent of the musk is still a mystery. It may be 
that the scented plant was tender; that a 
particularly hard winter wiped out the scented 
forms and left those which had none. But even 
so, re-importation of the scented form from 
America would surely have solved the problem. 
It has not, nor can [ imagine that it will after 
so many fruitless efforts. There is one plant I 
do know which has the scent I associate in 
imagination with the musk. It is, of all things, 
a delphinium and a blue one at that, Delph- 
inium Brunonianum, a dwarf species from China, 
with light blue, purple-margined flowers. 
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result in the accumulation of dirt on the surface of 
the paraffin, tending to obscure the fresco where it has 
been used in excess. 

To return to the cleaning of pictures in public 
galleries, the custodians of the National Gallery, as 
I have stated earlier, take photographs at every stage 
of cleaning a picture, and they have kindly lent me 
the photographs taken during the cleaning of Rubens’: 
Chapeau de Paille, and Rembrandt’s Woman Bathing. 

The three photographs of the picture by Rubens 
show clearly the thin dark layer of varnish obscurin:: 
the picture which has been skilfully removed. I 
the picture by Rembrandt the improvement when tl 
the old varnish has been removed is obvious. Th 
water has recovered its clear and pellucid quality, th: 
robe behind the figure is visible for the first time an 
the face has been very much improved by tl 
removal of dirty varnish. It will be noticed th: 
there is a crack running down the panel in tl 
original picture which has been stippled out in t! 
manner I have described. These photographs are acon 
plete and final defence of the careful cleaning whic 
has been made by the custodians of the gallery. 

May I conclude with an amusing story abot 
the famous Portrait of The Honourable Mrs. Grahai 
in the Edinburgh Gallery. A local art critic wrot 
a letter to The Scotsman saying that this pictur 
had been a favourite object of study on his part i 
the past, that he had been away from Edinburg! 
for ten years, and on going to the gallery to look a 
the picture when he returned found that it had bee: 
completely ruined by bad restoration. The reply © 
my friend Sir James Caw was short and to the point. 
“The picture has not been removed from the wall: 
for twenty years.”’ 


(Left) THE CLEANING AND RE-VARNISHING 

COMPLETED. In each picture note the right wrist, 

which, some critics allege, has suffered from injudicious 
cleaning 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE SCENTED MUSK 
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plants in our gardens lost their scent. So 

runs the story we are so often told to-day. 
Many, many times have gardeners since then 
been tantalised with stories of the rediscovery 
the true scented musk, usually in its native 
merica. Arrival of plants in this country has 
lways proved the falseness of the rumour, 
less in some incomprehensible manner the 
sc nt has again been lost on the journey, or the 
pnt has registered its disapproval of our 
c!| mate by refusing to function. 

Where then has the scent gone? Flower 
sc nt is not the mystery that many people 
ir agine. Its make up and its functional value 
a. fairly well understood. But no one is yet 
p. pared to solve the riddle of the musk. 

Musk is one of those scents that produce 
\ at is known as olfactory fatigue. Too much 
o. it and one becomes insensitive to the scent. 
T is is a minor phenomenon most gardeners 
m ‘st have experienced, with violets for example, 
w ich have a similar effect. I can well 
re nember, years ago, how delightful the scent 
o mignonette could be. But on a seed farm I 
h 1 occasion to work for many hours among 
le ze breadths of mignonette. In a very short 
ti xe the scent had vanished, and vanished it 
st ved, at any rate until 1939. Since the end of 
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war I have not had the opportunity to see if 
it elusive fragrance has returned. I live in hope. 
Be that as it may, it is straining credulity to 
si zgest that the musk not only produced sudden 
aid permanent olfactory fatigue throughout the 
ei ‘tire country, but that it also became a heredi- 
ta -y characteristic of the British people. The rea- 
scoi—if there is one—must be._sought elsewhere. 
Scent in.a plant, whether of leaf or flower, 
hes definite functional value. The pungently 
scented resins of conifers have undoubtedly 
helped to protect them from leaf-eating pests. 
A great many plants with aromatic leaves are 
untouched by browsing animals which dislike 
the burning taste of the majority of the aromatic 
oils they contain. That may seem a small point 
in this country. Anyone who has lived in a land 
where goats are allowed to roam untethered 
will appreciate that it is not. It is to be noted, 
too, that pungent leaf oils are very rarely associ- 
ated with plants already protected by thorns. 
The main purpose of scent is not, however, 
to repel, but is to attract. This is as true of such 


a monstrosity as the 
stinkhorn fungus as itis 
of the sweetest rose. 
The fearful stench of the 
stinkhorn is a_ scent 
of the indoloid group. 
Indol occurs among the 
products of putrefac- 
tion. In much greater 
dilution it is found in 
the attars of many 
flowers. Its purpose is 
simple. It attracts blow- 
flies in large numbers 
and from a considerable 
distance. These feed 
on the slime with which 
the cap of the fungus is 
covered. They depart 
carrying with them the 
spores embedded in the 
slime. Thus distribution 
is assured. 

So it is with more 
pleasant aromas. The 
perfume is there to attract or to guide insects 
which, in their nectar-seeking forays, ensure the 
fertilisation of the flowers. And it is by the 
insects which it is designed to attract that they 
are most easily, though perhaps most loosely, 
categorised. Flowers which attract bees norm- 
ally use scent as a means of recognition, not as 
the main attraction. A worker bee returning 
to the hive fully laden will convey to the other 
workers the scent of a particular plant which is 
yielding well. That plant is then visited by all 
worker bees which have come in contact with 
the first. This has been proved by simple 
experiment. If a bee which has been fed with 
peppermint-scented syrup returns to the hive, 
all other workers coming in contact with her 
will fly to anything scented with peppermint 
in the vicinity. Comparatively speaking, bee 
flowers are not normally highly scented. 

With those flowers which are fertilised by 
butterflies and moths it is a different story. For 
the most part they are highly scented. Their 
perfume is a definite attraction. The reason is 
not far to seek. Worker bees are imperfect 
females. In fact they are sexless. Butterflies 
and moths are not. Many of them are sweetly 
scented and the scent is confined to one sex. 
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The implications are obvious. One has only to 
think of the sweetly scented buddleia, the 
butterfly bush, with its attendant horde of 
insects to realise the selective attraction of 
scent in this instance. Jasmine, honeysuckle, 
tuberose, all are powerfully scented. All are 
flowers which attract the butterfly and the 
moth, in their native land if not in this. 

It is equally a fact that the highest per- 
centage of strongly-scented flowers is to be 
found among those which are white. The red 
rose fallacy may die hard, but the facts cannot 
be ignored. Their supremacy is in part due to the 
fact that night-flowering plants have no reason 
to add colour to their repertoire. Their visitors 
are moths to which scent is the primary attrac- 
tion and not a mere guide. Red flowers, how- 
ever, come second, with yellow and purple 
close behind. In really blue flowers, of the blue- 
ness of Meconopsis Baileyi or delphinium blue 
butterfly, it is rare. There are, it is true, one or 
two meconopsids which are scented, M. speciosa 
is an example, but one has only to think of 
gentians and delphiniums to realise that true blue 
and scent are, at present, hardly compatible. 

Scent in plants, whether of flower or leaf, 
is due to the presence of essential oils which are 
deemed by most authorities to be waste pro- 
ducts of the plants’ metabolism. The chemist 
tells us that all contain carbon and hydrogen. 
Most include oxygen. Nitrogen is less fre- 
quently found and sulphur, not unnaturally, is 
found in many of those which offend the senses. 

Esters, which are combinations of acids 
and alcohols, are found in most flower scents. 
Alcohols are also prominent. Geraniol, which 
is the principal scent substance of attar of roses, 
is an alcohol, as is cineol, which gives its un- 
forgettable fragrance to the blue gum. Acids, 
aldehydes, ketones (in violets), terpenes, 
benzine compounds, and, as already mentioned, 
nitrogen and sulphur compounds also play their 
part in the very complex make-up of flower 
scents. The finished product in a sweetly 
scented rose is as complex a work as the finest 
efforts of a Parisian perfumer. There can be 
few who would not give the rose best. 

As an illustration of just how complex 
flower scents really are, rose scents alone are 
grouped by experts into six divisions. 

But though so much is known, the long lost 
scent of the musk is still a mystery. It may be 
that the scented plant was tender; that a 
particularly hard winter wiped out the scented 
forms and left those which had none. But even 
so, re-importation of the scented form from 
America would surely have solved the problem. 
It has not, nor can I imagine that it will after 
so many fruitless efforts. There is one plant I 
do know which has the scent I associate in 
imagination with the musk. It is, of all things, 
a delphinium and a blue one at that, Delph- 
inium Brunonianum, a dwarf species from China, 
with light blue, purple-margined flowers. 
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THE HORSEHAIR INDUSTRY OF SOMERSET 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 


Castle Cary, with a population of little more 

than 2,000, is a colony of hand craftsmen 
who are said to be unique. Here, in a cluster of 
old buildings—some little more than sheds— 
they may be found daily treating the hair of 
horses, pigs and oxen and making it up into 
various forms. Although the craftsmen are 
almost unknown outside their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, except by those who depend upon 
them, their work is sent all over the world. 

Ever since small boys were set the task of 
tweaking single hairs from the tails of horses to 
make into rough-and-ready whips the pro- 
cessing of hair has constituted an important 
rural industry, and this Somerset colony is 
believed to be the last survivor of its kind. 


I: the heart of the small Somerset town of 


1.—PULLING THE HAIR THROUGH A SPIKED 


COMB AFTER WASHING 


Craftsmen such as these provided the materials 
for stuffing the voluminous breeches of the 
country gentry, and for padding the broad- 
hipped dresses worn by the women, in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth; they supplied the milliner 
Mile. Bertin with the wherewithal for the 
tremendous head-dresses beloved of Marie 
Antoinette; they produced the stuffing for the 
crinolines of Victorian times. 

Fashions change, yet the demand for the 
work of these craftsmen continues. 
To-day the uses to which their 
products are put range from the 
stuffing of mattresses and up- 
holstered furniture to the manu- 
facture of hair-cloth for covering it; 
from brushes and judicial and 
theatrical wigs to whips, sieves, 
fishing lines and sporrans; from 
tailors’ linings to window blinds 
for the railways of South Africa, 
India and Brazil. It was in Somerset 
that the idea of hair seating origin- 
ated about 100 years ago. 

Happy and contented is this 
band of craftsmen, as indeed were 
most rural communities in the days 
before industrialism. Retirement, 
it seems, is a word that has no 
meaning among them; rather is it 
longevity. Several men have seen 
50 or more summers in the little 
workshops of Castle Cary, while a 
few can boast 70 odd, and one even 
80. Not that this is an industry 
confined solely to old men, for sons 
still follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers as did their ancestors. 

All types of hair are treated in 
these workshops; long and short, fine 
and coarse, white and coloured. The 


manes and tails of horses, the tails of oxen and 
the body bristles of pigs all provide material for 
some purpose and each varies in value according 
to the breed of animal. Though a great deal of 
the hair is imported to Castle Cary from the 
United States and Russia, it is from the English 
and Scottish horses that the finest quality is 
obtained. 

When the hair arrives from overseas it is 
packed in enormous, matted, twisted, greasy 
bales, so clotted and clogged that it would seem 
well-nigh impossible to unravel it again, let 
alone sort it and weave it into cloth. That 


obtained from home-bred animals, on the 
other hand, is bought from marine _ store 
dealers in old clothes and scrap iron, junk 


men in fact, 


and reaches the workshops in 





smaller and slightly less forbidding consignments. 

It is an object lesson in skill and dexterity 
to watch the craftsmen settle down to their 
unenviable task of sorting. When one considers 
that each of the hundreds of thousands of hairs 
that go to make up a bale has to be picked out 
by hand and placed into its correct pile it is 
not hard to appreciate that, in his way, the 
worker in horsehair is as skilled as any other 
village craftsman, and that it is only through 


2.—DRAWING THE STRANDS AND SORT- 
ING THEM INTO LENGTHS 


long years of practice that he can expect to 
master the intricacies of his trade. For, as one 
man pointed out to me, they work not only by 
eye but by feel. A single misplaced hair will 
seldom be overlooked by the experienced man, 

The sorting is carried out in three distinct 
stages. First the long hairs are extracted and set 
aside for weaving, leaving the shorter ones for 
brush-making or for curling, a process to which 
all hair used for stuffing and padding is subjected 
Next, the long are re-sorted into colour groups; 
the dark for dyeing and the lighter shades jor 
bleaching for the wig makers and the liie, 
Finally, all are regraded in their various 
categories into soft and coarse. 

The sorting done, each batch is submitted to 
a rigorous—and much needed—washing befvre 
being pulled, a handful at a time, 
through long steel combs fixed up- 
right on the top ofa bench, a process 
designed to straighten the hair and 
remove any broken strands (Fig.1). 
Here the atmosphere is not unlike 
that of the old country tanyards, 
though the smell is infinitely more 
pleasant ! 

From the washing-shed the 
hair is taken upstairs for drawing, 
perhaps the most skilled of all the 
many processes. Here, seated before 
their benches and armed with short 
knives, a group of men pull the hair 
through two combs, one _ being 
turned upside down and _ spiked 
into the other to form a kind of cage 
(Fig. 2). With such speed do they 
work that it is hard to believe that 
they are not merely pulling the hair 
out again in the same form as that 
in which it was originally arranged. 
In fact, they are working with great 
accuracy, choosing the hairs which 
they pull so that by the time they 
have finished they have a number 
of bundles the hairs in which may 
vary in length from 4 to 40 ins. 

The drawing completed, the 
bundles are tied into draftsand level- 
led at bothends withclippers (Fig. 3), before being 
passed on to yet another man for washing and dye- 
ing (Fig. 4). Finally, the hairis sent to the weaving 
shed to be woven into various grades of cloth, 
ranging from window blinds at 130 hairs to the 
inch to tailors’ linings at 60. Although most 
of the weaving is carried out by power looms 
in these days, the old hand methods are still 
much in evidence at Castle Cary. 

While one group of craftsmen is engaged on 








3.—LEVELLING A DRAFT WITH A PAIR OF CLIPPERS AFTER DRAWING. (Right) 4.—PREPA“- 


ING A DRAFT FOR DYEING 
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5.—CURLING HAIR INTO STRANDS 


the longer hairs others will be no less busy on 
the short. Here, after washing, the hair is 
de. illed; it is passed, in turn, through a num- 
ber of machines—affairs of cogs, spikes and 
rollers, of grunts and groans, whose object is to 
tea~ the strands, toss them about, mix them all 
up and drive out any useless particles, which 


will be sent to the local farmers for manure. 
The newly devilled hair is then twisted into 
strands (Fig. 5) by a man who, in a manner 
reminiscent of the old rope-walks, moves slowly 
backwards from his bench, paying in more and 
more hair as he goes. After repeated doses of 
twisting and curling the hair is first boiled and 
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6.—TEASING THE HAIR IN A CARDING MACHINE 


then baked—processes which, together, help 
to give it more elasticity. For some purposes 
it is also teased on a carding machine (Fig. 6). 

From first to last the manufacture of horse- 
hair is a splendid example of the continued 
importance of our old forms of country work 
in days of commercialism and uniformity. 


MODERN GUN-DOG TRAINING <2 3ys.38. proucur 


the majority of shooters nowadays care 

a great deal about dog work. It may 
seem strange to say so, in view of the interest 
taken in field trials, but that, when all is said, 
is confined to a comparatively small number of 
enthusiasts, who cannot be considered represen- 
tative of the shooting community at large. Of 
course, a former generation was considerably 
more dependent upon dogs as sport providers; 
the era in which pointers and setters were essen- 
tial to grouse, and in a more limited degree to 
partridge shooting also, is well within the recol- 
lection of elder sportsmen. I do not pretend to 
any knowledge of the system under which teams 
of spaniels were trained to the pursuit of 
pheasants, yet in view of the shooter’s entire 
dependence on their behaviour, it is pretty cer- 
tain that their education attained a higher stan- 
dard than is usually the case to-day. On the 
other hand, dogs were probably confronted with 
fewer seductive temptations than nowadays, 
when game of all kinds is more abundant. 

* * * 

Obviously there are exceptions to all rules, 
but broadly speaking, modern strategy and 
tactics in the shooting-field have accentuated 
the importance of retrievers as much as they 
have relegated other breeds to comparative 
obscurity. Setter and spaniel lovers, like me, 
may be, and doubtless are, duly thankful that 
there are still a few wild and unspoilt corners of 
these islands on which they may display their 
sterling qualities. But we cannot ignore the fact 
that they are dogs of the by-day rather than of 
the big day, and that game-finding qualities are 
not requisite to shoots of which perpetual bang- 
ing and ‘“‘hot corners,” fed by human beaters, 
are a feature. If only for the excellent reason 
that the more game killed the greater the need 
for its recovery, retrievers are even more indis- 
pensable to the modern shooter than were 
pointers and setters to his forbears. 

Then why do so many men bring out third- 
rate performers? This again is rather a sweeping 
statement, which I would qualify by confessing 
that I am no habitué of “‘swagger”’ shoots. For 
aught I know the canine assistants to the 
obsequies of pheasants by the thousand may be 
worth, even as they may have cost, their weight 
in gold, but, if so, they differ pretty considerably 
from the majority one meets at less important 
functions. Not that the average retriever 
merits the description of untrained, by any 
means, but it is keeper-trained. In other words, 


On is often inclined to wonder whether 


if one may draw such an analogy, it lacks the 
final polish which the University sets on a 
Public School education. 

Now I am not inferring for a moment that 
the modern keeper cannot train a dog. What I 
do suggest is that in very many instances he has 
not the time. With the fortunes of a nesting 
season in the balance and (in pre-war days, at 
any rate) a rearing-field to superintend as well, 
not to mention the day-to-day routine of vermin- 
trapping, the average keeper on a thousand-acre 
shoot is lucky if he gets off with a fourteen-hour 
working day, without troubling about such 
etceteras as dogs. The surprising thing to my 
mind is that he succeeds as well as he does in 
getting appreciably good results. 

Be it admitted that a large number of those 
keepers’ dogs are well trained up to a point— 
that is to say, they are well behaved at heel, 
they don’t break fence (at least, not very often) 
and, a little in awe, perhaps, of the big stick in 
the background, they retrieve their dead game 
well and cleanly. But the veneer wears off a 
little when runners are about, and“dnce beyond 
the range to which a stern restriction has accus- 
tomed them—that of master’s eagle eye 
original sin triumphs very often over virtue 
artificially acquired. So one wonders how many 
are just steady because they are not in the firing 
line to see birds dropping all around, and how 
many would avoid the temptation of bolting 
fur were it not for the restraining slip and the 
painful recollection of that big stick aforesaid. 

* * * 

Because in doing what is asked of him this 
type of dog is reasonably efficient, there is little 
incentive to improve upon it. There are plenty 
of reasons why the really first-class performer is 
so comparatively rare. In the first place, the 
mediocre animal serves his purpose in finding 
the dead and refraining from disturbing the 
living, even though he comes back empty- 
mouthed from a stern chase of the wily runner. 

The worship of the twin gods, Rush and 
Hurry, is to my mind the curse of modern 
shooting, and affords a very potent reason for 
the failure to perfect the working faculties of 
scores of useful dogs. The closest acquaintance 
with retrievers a large number of shooters ever 
make is when they call a keeper or a friend to 
their assistance. In other words, the dog is a 
necessity of the shooting field, but not of the 
shooting man, unless he happens to be one of 
those individuals who rank the lone trail around 
the rough shoot a good deal higher than the 





highly organised affair and the companionship 
and working qualities of his dog as of more 
virtue than the bag. 

Admittedly, in these strenuous days, the 
busy man cannot have it both ways. If he 
would train his own dogs, he must have un- 
limited leisure and only less limited ground on 
which to do so with success. If he lacks the 
latter he must devote a deal of time, which 
otherwise he would spend in shooting birds that 
his friends’ dogs will bring him, in educating his 
own. No lessons can be given in the field except 
at the loss of a large measure of personal popu- 
larity; one dare not risk taking any but a 
perfectly trained dog to a strange shoot, and 
then only at the host’s express invitation. 

* * * 

So it really comes to this. One can only 
train one’s own dogs if one is prepared to forgo 
shooting in company until the work is perfected. 
It brings its own reward, for it is a fascinating 
task in which one tastes the inwardness of sport 
at its best. But—and it is a large but—how 
many humble shooters, given the inclination, 
have the ground and the necessary game upon 
it to ensure a successful issue of their efforts? 
One cannot teach a retriever the rudiments of 
his job in the back garden, any more than one 
can perfect him in his work unless one can both 
kill and show a variety of game to him. 

There is just as good and very likely better 
material to work on than ever there was, but 
the perfect dog is a luxury, and luxuries are 
things that most of us perforce have to learn to 
do without. However anxious he may be to do 
so, one fears the average shooter will never have 
the leisure for dog-training that his grandsire 
enjoyed unless he puts his shooting second, 
although one cannot help feeling that did he 
take more interest in dog work, there would be 
generally, because of an increased demand, a 
greater incentive to turn out better dogs. A lot 
of trash (I use the word purely in the working 
sense) might be eliminated by the exclusion of 
strains which win so much admiration on show 
benches. For good looks do not necessarily 
imply a high standard of intelligence; nor are 
snipey mouths best suited to the conveyance of 
unblemished game. I think that were keepers 
encouraged to train dogs rather for the forward 
than the beating line, we should see many better 
performers than we actually do. Every man who 
can afford it wants a dog at heel; without one, 
he somehow lacks his natural complement in the 
world of sport. 
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1.—THE MANOR HOUSE FROM THE VILLAGE GREEN, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST 


WARMINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE—II 


THE MANOR HOUSE. 


THE HOME OF Dr. S. M. BANHAM 


Built of the local warm brown stone, Warmington Manor is a beautiful and almost untouched Elizabethan 
house, probably dating from the time of Richard Cooper, a yeoman farmer, who acquired the manor in 1572 


O describe the little manor house 

at Warmington one automatically 
searches for superlatives, so finely is 

it built and so beautifully placed under the 
slope of the hill, yet at the head of the green 
round which the village is grouped. But by 
using superlatives of such an essentially 


2.—THE ENTRY FROM THE GREEN. A TUDOR DOORWAY 
IRON-STUDDED DOOR 


WITH THE ORIGINAL 


 quecree (1 EEE TF 





By ARTHUR OSWALD 


simple building, the work of Elizabethan 
masons who merely wrought it of the brown 
Edge Hill stone in the time-honoured way, 
the way they knew best, one would miss its 
quality and distort its homely character. It 
was built as a yeoman’s house, the dwelling 
of a well-to-do sheep farmer. Richard 
Cooper, or Cupper, to 
use his own spelling, 
“yeoman of Warming- 
ton,” is how its Eliza- 
bethan owner is des- 
cribed in the deeds in 
which his name figures, 
and he was probably 
the builder of the 
house, although _ it 
might conceivably date 
from the time of his son. 

Between the Dis- 
solution of the Monas- 
teries, when the manor, 
as a _ possession of 
the Carthusians of 
Wytham in Somerset, 
was surrendered to the 
King, and its purchase 
in 1572 by Richard 
Cooper, the estate 
changed hands two or 
three times, passing to 
the Crockers of Hook 
Norton, one of whom 
presented to the living 
in 1554. They are not 
likely to have done any 
building at Warming- 
ton, being seated up on 
the hills to the south, 
and as the character 
of the house agrees well 
with Richard Cooper’s 
ownership (1572-1603), 
its building may be 
attributed to him. His 
elder son, Henry, fol- 
lowed him, living until 
1630; in the deeds he 
has advanced to the 


if 
/ 


status of ‘“gentleman’”’. To a younger son, 
Manasses, Arlescote was given by his father. 
This is a separate manor, but lies in the 
parish of Warmington; the Elizabethan house 
there, altered and brought up to date in the 
seventeenth century, will be the subject of 
a later article. The deeds to which I owe this 
information are in the possession of Dr. 
Loveday of Williamscote, to whose family 
Arlescote subsequently came. 

Apart from their names we know next 
to nothing of the Coopers, nor of their succes- 
sors, the Pettiphers, to whom the manor had 
passed before the opening of the Civil War, 
though whether by marriage or purchase is 
uncertain. A Pettipher was still lord of the 
manor when the lists for the Hearth Tax of 
1666 were compiled. In George II’s reign 
William Bumstead, of Upton, acquired the 
the manor, and it went along with Upto:: to 
Francis Child, the banker, when he bought 
Bumstead’s estates in 1757, passing »ub- 
sequently by marriage to the Earls of Jer cy. 
The house had then for long been occupie: by 
tenant farmers, with the result that no cha: ges 
of any importance had been made to it. In 
Beesley’s History of Banbury there is a ! cief 
account of the building as it was in 1840, He 
describes it as “a fine old manor house »ut 

. . much in want of internal repairs anc the 
re-opening of the windows.” ‘Several ; \od 
chimnies and fireplaces remain perfect. he 
timbers are all sound, but the planks oi ‘he 
flooring require to be renewed.” In this s 1te 
the house continued until the present o” 1¢F 
bought it in 1933 from Mrs. Bennett. he 
widow of a solicitor of Banbury. 

Even in the nineteen-thirties you c: 1ld 
still discover beautiful but unregene ite 
manor houses. (You may still be able to, out 
such finds become more and more rf: €). 


-Dr. Banham owes his great good fortun to 


the mishap of blowing a gasket on Warm }g- 
ton Hill. Finding himself with half an h ur 
or so to spend before help arrived, he exple 2d 
the village lying just off the main road < 1d 
there discovered this covetable manor hoi e. 
Not long afterwards it was advertised for si ©. 
He revisited it more than once and in the ¢ id 
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3.—THE HALL. FIREPLACE AND PAVING ARE OF HORNTON STONE 


succumbed to its entreaties. 


Structurally, the outside of the building was described. actly conforms to our present preferences. 


very little needed doing to the house; even Before exploring the interior it should be Elizabethan houses often face north, owing 
the floor-boards, condemned by Mr. Beesley pointed out how the siting of the house ex- to the prevalent belief that the south wind 


a century before, have for 
the most part been retained. 
Some windows needed 
to be unblocked; bathrooms, 
modern heating and cooking 
facilities were installed; there 
was no garden, but that could 
be made. In doing all that it 
was necessary to do Dr. Ban- 
ham had the enthusiastic help 
and advice of his son-in-law, 
Mr. Hubert Worthington, with 
what excellent results our 
photographs show. 

It is not often that a house 
sees 350 years go by with 
scarcely any alterations being 
made to it, as happened here. 
Its structural soundness is a 
tribute to the three masons 
Who built it and scratched their 
marks on the stones : 


>——< 
/ x 
dows, doorways, fireplaces, 
gables with their “hip- 
ds,"’ the screens passage 
staircases—all remained 
1anged. And the simplicity 
ie original plan (Fig. 7)— 
the favourite half H of the 
tin —suits living to-day as well 
as. did in the sixteenth cen- 
tur. In the previous article 














4.—THE SOUTH WINDOW OF THE HALL. 
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brought noxious vapours, but here the wings are made to greet the 
sun and the three-sided court which they form with the main range 
has all the 20th-century requirements of a sun-trap. This south 
side, facing the hill, is sheltered as well as sunny and from the 
windows the garden is seen climbing the slope. From the other 
side you survey the pretty village, with its pond and green, and 
look across to the Burton Hills bounding the horizon northward, 

The plan of the house follows the traditional arrangement of 
hall in the main range, with the living-rooms in one wing, kitchen 
and offices in the other. The hall was still entered from cne 
end by a screens passage, off which the doorway to kitchen end 
pantry opened, with the result that complete symmetry in the 
elevations still eluded the designer: the entrance had to be to 
one side. In its place the big chimney-breast of the hall forms ‘he 
main feature of the front from the green (Fig. 1), but again, ‘or 
practical reasons—to have a window on either side of it—it cold 
not be central. The plan is really a medieval plan, with two ex- 
ceptions: the wings are not made subordinate to the hall range 
but of the same height, and the hall itself is not a great hall 
open to the roof ridge and isolating the first-floor rooms in the two 
wings, but has a flat ceiling with a room (now bedroom and bath- 
rooms) above it. Five stone steps from the green take us up to the 
entry (Fig. 2), which has the traditional Tudor forms of dripstone 
and four-centred arch with shields in the spandrels, once, no 
doubt, coloured. The fine iron-studded door with its hinges and 
closing ring is still in its place. A wall pierced by a stone door- 
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5.—LOOKING INTO THE HALL FROM THE SCREENS PASSAGE 
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7.—GROUND AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS 


way, instead of the more usual screen of timber, divides the hall™ 
from the screens passage, at the far end of which a doorway 
identical to the entrance opens into the garden (Fig. 10). The fll, 
now the dining-room (Figs. 3 and 5), with a ceiling of sturdy oak 
baulks and joists and a floor paved with slabs of Hornton stone, is 
a beautiful room, lighted by two windows to the north an a 
long window of six lights to the south (Fig. 4). The design of «11is 
and a similar long window in the parlour shows a peculiar feat: re. 
To give more support to the wall above a thick stone upright 
with chamfered base and bracket head is introduced in the m:d- 
dle bisecting the opening. The mullions have the ovolo form of 
late Elizabethan and Jacobean days and the same section is used 
externally in the dripstones. In the north wall the original w de 
open fireplace remains: A Jacobean refectory table goes well in -he 
centre of the room and so do the square-backed. chairs and an ©ak 
settle. The long marine landscape beside the window (Fig. 3) is °y 
Gaspar Botler and shows Admiral Byng’s fleet in the Bay of Napi’s. 
y There is a replica of this picture in the National Maritime Museu. 
So. Se Through the doorway at the far end of the hall you reach te 
staircase (Fig. 6),placed between the parlour and a small sitting-room 
6.—THE EAST STAIRCASE at the north-east angle. The newels take the form of great oak posts 
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8.—ELIZABETHAN FIREPLACE IN THE PARLOUR 


goilg up to the floor above and the space below 
the tairs where they turn is framed in, to form 
acupboard. On the wall side is a run of Eliza- 
bethan balustrading with shaped balusters 
and finials to the newel posts. This wood- 
work, like the ovolo section of the mullions, 
confirms the suggestion of a late 16th-century 
date for the house, coinciding with Richard 
Cooper’s ownership. The parlour, lighted 
from three sides, as the plan shows, is a 
beautifully sunny room and here is another 
good open fireplace—a smaller version of that 
in the hall (Fig. 8). The room had been 
divided by partitions, but these were easily 
removed. 

On the ground floor the doors are framed 
by stone doorways with four-centred heads, 
as in Fig. 6, but on the first floor timber 
framing takes the place of stone internal 
walls: the carpenter took over from the 
masons. Fig. 9 shows how he framed his 
doorways and made his doors of three wide 
planks, shaped to the opening and held by 
two long hinges well made by the village 
smith. There is a pull-to bracket shaped to 


10.—LOOKING UP THE GARDEN 





the hand and a simple latch of wood to open. 

The first floor gives four bedrooms, two 
bathrooms and a maid’s room. The whole 
area above the hall and screens passage 
formed originally one big room—a great 
chamber. Divided into bedroom and two 
bathrooms, it has worked out very conveni- 
ently, with a passage left on the south side 
and a big linen cupboard between the bath- 
room doors. A little replanning of the office 
wing was done and a new back door broken 
through at the north end of the west wall. 
A staircase for this wing goes up in the cor- 
responding position to that of the east stair. 
The kitchen is little altered, but the great 
chimney opening now accommodates an Aga 
cooker and boiler. In the roof there are open 
attics where the farmers, no doubt, stored 
their bales of wool. 

The garden goes up in ascending levels 
from the paved courtyard under the windows 
of the house (Fig. 10). Beyond a low retaining 
wall and beds of roses there is a little lawn 
with a deep border on one side, on the other 
a trimmed hedge of yew. Higher up again 


11.—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE 
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9.—A BEDROOM DOOR 


fruit trees grow out of the grass and this 
young orchard is sheltered by a belt of trees. 
The garden broadens as it ascends so that 
other compartments were made fanning out 
to the west, where there is a side entry from 
the lane, and you get the charming view of 
the house seen in Fig. 11, a dry-stone wall 
planted with lavender separating this section 
from the main garden. The lay-out, by being 
broken up into compartments and kept small 
in scale, is perfectly in harmony with the 
simple, unassuming character of the house. 

In the country round Warmington it is 
the memories of the Civil War—Edgehill, the 
Siege of Banbury, the skirmish at Cropredy 
Bridge—which stir the imagination; but in 
this perfect manor house one steps into Tudor 
England and sees how a yeoman farmer of 
Shakespeare’s time built and bargained and 
lived and died when, as a result of the break- 
up of the estates of the Church, land was 
changing hands freely, fortunes were quickly 
made by those with the wits to make them, 
and everywhere mansion houses were going 
up replacing the monastic granges. 
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PORTRAITS AT 
WESTON PARK 


N articles (November 9, 16 and 23, 1945) on Weston Park, the Stafford- 
I shire home of the Earl of Bradford, the collection of pictures was 
referred to, and a few portraits connected with the history of the house 
were illustrated. The collection is typical of those accumulated in great 
country houses in the course of centuries in so far as it consists principally 
of portraits—a continuous series from about 1600 onwards. But the 
quality of the works is unusual, and, having been omitted from Waagen’s 
survey in the last century, the collection is not widely known. Apart 
from the two Holbeins that introduce the portrait series, the artistic 
importance of the collection is not so high as in some similar collections; 
but in few of these is the level of portraiture so consistently interesting, or 
do such a variety of unexpected and problematical factors crop up. 

A good many of the portraits must have been bought at some time 
instead of the kind of works fashionable with 18th-century collectors, 
which suggests that the Bridgeman family was always more interested in 
people than places, in the actual than the ideal. One result is that the 
visitor has a vivid impression of moving among the generations rather 
than through a collection of pictures, and becomes as much interested in 
the personalities represented and in wondering who brought this or that 
picture into the collection as in esthetic qualities of the works themselves. 
In that sense, in making us interested in personalities of the past, the 
Weston collection succeeds better in its purpose than many more 
ambitious assemblies of works of art. 

The assemblage is mainly due to two families: the Newport Earls 
of Bradford, of whom the first Earl was Treasurer of the Household to 
Charles II and William III, round about 1700; and their successors the 
Bridgeman Earls of Bradford, stemming from the Jacobean Bishop of 
Chester, of whom there is a fine portrait on panel dated 1616, and his son, 
Sir Orlando, whom Borselaer and Riley painted. There are few records of 
when the pictures other than portraits were acquired ; the third (Bridgeman) 
Earl formed the notable collection of sporting pictures; and a son of the 
first (Newport) Earl, created Lord Torrington, is recorded to have formed 
a collection of pictures in the latter half of the seventeenth century, part 
of which is now at Weston. He may have acquired at least one picture 
from the collection of Charles I—Christ Carrying the Cross by Bassano. 
And probably it was he or his father, the Treasurer, who acquired the 


2.—ANNE BOLEYN 
Holbein, c. 1528. 94 ins. x 124 ins. 
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1—SIR GEORGE CAREW 
Holbein, c. 1540. Diameter 13 ins. 


Holbein portraits, one of which had also belonged to Charles I. The drawing 
of Anne Boleyn, of course, is one of the celebrated series of Holbein portrait 
drawings now at Windsor, from which this Queen is missing. How it be- 
came détached is not known, but the drawings had a chequered history 
before being finally incorporated in the royal collection. 

The drawing was probably done during Holbein’s first visit 
(1526-8), when the greater part of his portrait heads were drawn 
and Anne had already attracted the attention of the King. The 
whole collection is assumed to have come into the possession of 
the Crown after Holbein’s death in 1543, but on that of Edward 
VI it was acquired by Henry FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel, and was 
taken to Nonsuch, passing later to Lord Lumley. In 1609 Lord 
Lumley’s books, together with ‘‘the greate booke of Pictures 
done by Haunce Holbein’”’ (as described in the Lumley inventory) 
were acquired by Henry Prince of Wales. Charles I, however, 
exchanged the drawings with the Earl of Pembroke for Raphael’s 
St. George and the Dragon (now in the Hermitage), and they 
were taken to Wilton. From him they were obtained by the great 
collector Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, ‘‘ who had more of 
that exquisite master Holbein than are in the world besides.” 

From 1642 they travelled abroad with their owner and his 
collection till 1654, when the Holbein book passed to the Duke 
of Norfolk. At the sale of his possessions in 1686 it was bouyht 
for James II but was laid aside and forgotten, no doubt as a 
result of that King’s sudden departure, till discovered in an old 
bureau at Kensington Palace by Queen Caroline, together with 
the collection of Leonardo da Vinci drawings. Several others of 
the Holbein series became detached during their adventures: t iat 
of Lord Abergavenny is still at Wilton, two are at Chatswoith, 
four in galleries abroad. Probably the first Newport Ear. of 
Bradford or his son Lord Torrington obtained the Anne Bol yn 
from the Duke of Norfolk. 

The roundel of Sir George Carew, who, the inscription sta es, 
was drowned at Portsmouth in the Mary Rose, has been descri »ed 
by Dr. Ganz as painted in Holbein’s later years (1540-43), w en 
his portraits of Sir Nicolas Carew, Sir William and Lady Buv ts, 
and many others were painted. The picture, on two boards, as 
originally square. It has a peacock-blue background, and p ‘ts 
have been over-cleaned and over-painted, when the un-Holbei sh 
shadow to the nose was added. The eyes and most of the f °e, 
however, are accepted by Dr. Ganz as unaltered, and the who! as 
a fine and authentic work of the master. The drawing for it i at 
Windsor. 

In point of date the next important portrait is that «a 
woman in a black dress (Fig. 4), attributed to Antonio Moro : 1d 
traditionally but wrongly described as Queen Mary Tudor. he 
sitter bears no resemblance to that unhappy personage, but is « *I- 
tainly no more cheerfulin appearance. The portrait, probably by 
Moro and of a Flemish woman, has a haunting realism, and he 
face that quality peculiar to the Tudor period. 

There are two pictures of children of much but differ 1g 
charm. Lady Diana Russell (Fig. 3), aged about three, weai a 
frock of beautiful red and gold brocade, and is stiff with le ¢. 
She was born in 1620, daughter of the fourth Earl of Bedford, a :d 
married Lord Newport, later first Earl of Bradford, bringing 0 
Weston the name of Diana borne by many subsequent Newp: ‘t 
and Bridgeman daughters. The costume looks slightly earl °r 
than 1623; Paul Van Somer, to whom it is attributed, died in 16:1. 
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3.—LADY DIANA RUSSELL 
c. 1623. 344 ins. x 274 ins. 


The other little girl, who might be called The 
Per tent (Fig. 5), is wearing a dress of a pale 
yel’ wish green. The picture is certainly French 
of t e mid-eighteenth century and is attributed 
to ( aardin, but lacks his characteristic richness 
1int and is more probably by one of his 
sev ral followers. 
Seventeenth-century English portraits at 
on include Lord Keeper Sir Orlando Bridge- 
ma: by the rare painter Peter Borselaer, 1665, 
an vutstanding Lely of Lady Wilbraham, the 
bui! ler, and two by Michael Wright of her 
dauzhters, Lady Bradford and Lady Dysart, of 
which the former was illustrated on November 
16, 1945. The peculiar portrait of John Bridge- 
man of Prinknash (Fig. 8) c. 1670-80, who was 
a collateral cousin of the Bishop’s descend- 
ants, is probably also by Wright, who was fond 
of painting odd costumes and architectural 
backgrounds. He is pointing to a stately man- 
sion (which, if it is meant to be Prinknash Court 
in Gloucestershire, is not like it) and wears an 
odd mixture between ancient Roman and 
Charles II costume of pale blue with gold braid. 
An unusual portrait of a young lady of 
George I’s time—unusual in its informal treat- 
ment and in the prettiness of the subject for that 
period—is the oval (Fig. 6) labelled Diana 
Viscountess Newport : but more probably Lady 
Diana Newport. She wears a blue velvet gown 
and her fine golden hair hangs in curls to her 
shoulders. Lady Diana was the youngest 
daughter of the second Earl of Bradford and 
Mary Wilbraham, whose mother, the heiress 
of Weston, built the house, and whose elder 


7. -VISCOUNTESS TORRINGTON. Gainsborough. 


Wright, c. 1670. 49 ins. x 39} ins. 
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4.—UNKNOWN WOMAN 
Antonio Moro. 244 ins. x 20} ins. 


6.—LADY DIANA NEWPORT 
Verelst (?), c. 1721. 284 ins. x 24 ins. 


sister married Sir Orlando Bridgeman. She 


married, in 1721 Algernon Coote, Earl of 
Mountrath, and became one of the co-heiresses 


29 ins. x 244 ins. 


5.—THE PENITENT 
School of Chardin 


of the Newport estates. The picture is labelled 
as by Verelst, which opens up _ several 
possibilities, since four artists of that family 
were working in England in the first half of the 
eighteenth century : Simon, d. 1721; Cornelius, 
d. 1728; and Maria, d. 1744, children of Herman, 
d. 16£0; and William, son of Cornelius, ff. 1749, 
But it is not characteristic of their styles. 

There are no full lengths at Weston of the 
golden age of English portraiture; the last New- 
port Earl lived in obscurity, and Sir Henry 
Bridgeman, first Lord Bradford, who succeeded 
to Weston in 1762, was apparently more 
interested in other things, landscape gardening 
among them, than pictures. Reynolds painted 
an attractive half-length of him, and a head and 
shoulders of his brother George, who had some 
reputation as a landscape gardener. The most 
interesting portrait of this time is not one of the 
family but of the mother of the second Lord 
Bradford’s wife, Viscountess Torrington (Fig. 7). 
In her black lace mantilla and shawl Gains- 
borough has given the rather plain face that 
spiritual depth that often seems to afford 
insight into the natures of his sitters. 

Of later portraits there are two spirited 
Hoppners; but of greater importance if less 
superficial charm is one of Constable’s rare 
portraits, the Rev. the Hon. Henry Bridgeman, 
1795-1872 (Fig. 9), painted about 1820. The 
background has darkened and blistered, but the 
head is in good condition. It provides an 
instance of Constable’s realistic way with his 
fellow men and firm sense of structure beneath 
a sensitively modelled surface. Cc. H 


(Middle) 8.— JOHN BRIDGEMAN OF PRINKNASH. Michael 
(Right) 9—THE REV. THE HON. HENRY BRIDGEMAN. Constable. 


294 ins. x 244 ins. 
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T the end of last season I wrote 

A with a hopeful heart that hunt- 

ing had been saved during the \ 
war and that it would continue, though 
with less ostentation than during the 
pre-war years. Relief from the dead- 
ening load of restrictions and curtail- 
ment of personal liberty seems to-day 
if anything even more remote than it 
was a year ago, yet, despite the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of depression and 
futility (even among confirmed opti- 
mists such as myself) here we are at 
the start of another hunting season 
with fair prospects. There is no point 
in labouring the innumerable difficul- 
ties under which hunting must be 
carried out for years to come. Let us 
rather count our blessings and be 
thankful that we are still able to live 
the life of the countryman with what- 
ever restrictions there may be. 

In the first place it is encouraging 
to know that there are to-day as many 
hunts in England as there were when 
the second German war burst upon 
us. During the war no fewer than 
six thousand couple of hounds had to 
be put down. Packs are now reduced 
to less than half their pre-war strength, 
which must mean fewer and shorter 
hunting days and less country ade- 
quately hunted. Yet, despite the late 
harvest and persistence of leaf, most 
countries have contrived to give their 
litters a thorough dusting and have 
brought a fair tally to hand, and reports 
indicate that young hounds have been entered 
satisfactorily. 

The cub-hunting season gives Masters their 
only opportunity to weld their packs into an 
efficient fox-killing team. This year, as in the 
past six, the primary need of keeping the fox- 
population within reasonable proportions is of 
paramount national importance. Accordingly 
the policy of holding up cubs in covert and 
accounting for as many as possible has generally 
been preferred to the “happy mean” usually 
practised in peace-time. It is encouraging to 
know that quite big fields have been out since 
September, the majority being farmers, and that 
the children have in many countries had special 
mornings devoted to their interests. Great sym- 
pathy will be felt with the Berkeley in their 
tragic loss of five couple of hounds over Bristol 
Cliffs. In these days of heavily reduced estab- 


lishments such a loss is severe. 

In the past our unrivalled breed of fox- 
hounds owed their excellence in the main to long 
masterships and to the existence of traditional 
family ownership, such as the Belvoir, Brockles- 
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JOHN BOARD 





THEY NEED IT 


by, Badminton, Berkeley, Middleton and Milton 


establishments. In the changing years long 
masterships, such as the Barclays’, Lord 
Harrington’s, H. W. Selby-Lowndes’s, Mr. 


Watkin Williams-Wynn’s, for example, have 
become rarer, since few men are so fortunately 
endowed as to be able to bear crippling taxation 
and still sustain the lion’s share of the expense. 
Nowadays the tendency is towards Committee 
control, but the increasing number of Farmers’ 
Hunts and representation of farming interests 
in the executive may be held perhaps to com- 
pensate for the nowadays unattainable ideal of 
the mastership terminated only by death or 
incapacity through age to continue. 

So far, to be sure, there is no deterioration 
in the foxhound. Very much to the contrary, 
I am inclined to think, when remembering the 
quite exceptional quality of the record entry for 
the Royal Peterborough Show this year. All 
things considered, I believe that the modern 
foxhound is the superior of his forerunners, not 
necessarily in type, but in the performance of 
his job under increasing difficulties. Our grand- 
fathers’ hounds were not foiled by petrol and oil 





“MOST DAMAGE AND ANNOYANCE IS CAUSED BY THOSE WHO HUNT TO RIDE OR FOR FASHION” 
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fumes on tarmac when the line crossed the turn- 
pikes : the motor-follower did not confuse the 
issue : artificial manure did not reek above their 
big enclosures : wire did not deprive hounds of 
the help of their huntsman when most they 
needed it : woodlands were not hopelessly over- 
grown : stopping was easy and effective. That 
the modern foxhound can and does overcome all 
these handicaps, hunts efficiently and with 
unflagging zeal and brings to account a very high 
percentage of hunted foxes surely proves his 
excellence. 

Many Masters have confined their member- 
ship to residents in their countries and will not 
accept caps from strangers. Before the war, 
especially in the fashionable counties and near 
London, fields were altogether too big, hard to 
control, and contained altogether too many 
week-end sportsmen who had little knowledge 
of hunting or connection with the country 
hunted, and even the benevolence of the farmers 
was strained to breaking-point on account of 
the damage done. In fact, hunting is, I believe, 
in a healthier condition and has stronger support 
than for these many years past. 
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For the future we shall see fewer of the 
expensive sportsmen who hunt to ride or for 
fashion. The prevalence of wire makes it not 
worth their while, since they are not interested 
in hunting, and to hunt on their pre-war scale 
involves enormous expense. We shall not miss 
them, for it is to their door that the most of the 
damage and annoyance to farmers can be laid. 

With the disappearance, too, of lavish 
tentation the diffidence of the newcomer to the 
intry who, perhaps, has no “‘sporting’”’ back- 
yund’’ will also disappear, I hope. There is 
growing new riding public all over the 
intry. This return to simplicity of a country 
rt will encourage them to adopt hunting as 
tl ir chosen pastime and, having no social 
in \ibitions, they will wish to learn all about 
hi ating and become true fox-hunters. What 
di *s it matter if you hunt in scarlet, black or 
ra catcher; if you ride a _ thousand-guinea 
th proughbred or a livery screw, or if you come 
ov on foot or on a bicycle, provided that you 
re lly want to hunt, abide by the laws of the 
ge ne, are unselfish and willing to help the hunt 
or non-hunting days? No. Much of the non- 
se se has been knocked out of hunting by dire 
ne essity, and that is all to the good. 

How much they miss, these steeplechasing 
en husiasts! To watch hounds working and 
fir ling their fox, to see them worry out a line 
| hout help from their huntsman; to know, as 

nany do instinctively, the line their fox will 

e and profit accordingly, to learn to recognise 
th natural signs, the screech of a jay, the 
ci: ling crows, the clustered herd on a far-off 
hi. side, to learn your way about even the most 
he vily wired countryside, to learn the voice 
an | virtues of every hound, to be able to help 
th huntsman with accurate information, to 
vi v the hunted fox from time to time, to 
be.ome a friend as well as a member to the 
hu it; these are the joys of the real fox-catcher. 
Nc sacrifice can be too great to attain this bliss, 
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HOW YOU FO TER, 
* PROVIDED THAT YOU REALLY 
WANT TO HUNT” 
and it is the simple man who most often attains 

it. To be sure, there is joy in 
“.. . the measured stroke, on elastic 
sward, of the steed three parts extended... 
the leap, the rise from the springy turf, the 
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rush through the buoyant air, and the light 
shock of landing... .” 

None but a fool would deny it, but all of us 
are not built the same way, and even if we do 
not go straight from start to finish (nowadays 
a suicidal course considering the amount of 
wire) that is not to say we are not sportsmen. 
Mr. John Jorrocks, an undeniable fox-catcher, 
hated “‘lippin’’’, but he, with few exceptions, 
such as the by-day undertaken at the insistence 
of Charley Stobbs, and in defiance of the warning 
of Gabriel Junks, managed to see most of a hunt, 
and there are many like him to-day. Riding is 
the best means of seeing a hunt, but it is not 
necessary to be a fine horseman to hunt : many 
poor exponents are first-class fox-hunters. 
Conversely, I should hesitate to describe as 
fox-hunters several first-class horsemen of my 
acquaintance. 

Having paid his subscription (as I hope) 
several months ago and so performed the fox- 
hunter’s first duty, the beginner should then seek 
any means whereby he can help the hunt that 
shows him his sport. Stopping, for instance, is 
an abiding worry nowadays, largely owing to the 
scarcity of professional stoppers and game- 
keepers. What about assuming the responsi- 
bility of a stop? How about lending a farmer 
a hand in getting wire out and so rendering part 
of the country rideable? For the matter of that, 
could you not perhaps help a farmer who sup- 
ports the hunt in some of the everyday duties 
on a farm? In these days of little labour (and 
much bad at that) such an attention would 
undoubtedly be appreciated. 

Hunting will survive indefinitely, I think, 
because not only is it an integral part of country 
life, but because all of us countrymen love it. 
Already the spirit of common interest binds us 
closer than ever. Let us all work together as 
friends and fellow-sportsmen and we shall enjoy 
our sport henceforward even more keenly than 
ever before. 


YOUNG MEN AT WIMBLEDON 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


“NHERE are so many golf courses, once 
familiar friends, that one has not seen 
since war broke out, and the pleasant 

process of revisiting them goes on, for me at any 
rate, but slowly. Sandwich, Deal, Muirfield, 
Prestwick, Formby—that is just a beginning of 
my own list of these unvisited shrines : I could 
stretch it far down the page. However, the good 
work goes on gradually and the other day I saw 
again a charming course for which I have long 
had an affection, Royal Wimbledon. I killed 
two birds with one stone, as I not only saw 
Wimbledon for the first time for over seven 
years but also the Cambridge team, who were 
playing a match against the club, for the first 
time in this University year. 


* * * 


The very first thing that greeted my eyes 
as I drove up to the club-house gave me a 
sentimental thrill, for there on the Common 
beyond the road were two golfers in red coats. 
How pretty they looked against the green back- 
ground! For a moment I wished all woolly 
jumpers, mackintosh coats and other sup- 
planters of the past at the bottom of the sea. 
Moreover the sight of them combined with my 
errand, reminded me that I too had worn a red 
coat (complete with light blue collar) when 
playing for Cambridge against Oxford on that 
historic Common rather more than fifty years 
ago. - 
Even after that interval there was one 
biter ingredient in the pleasant cup of memory, 
as I recalled that having with much pains and 
la.our won my match by 2 and 1, I stupidly 
lo t the bye in the light-heartedness of victory. 
T at may not sound very dreadful but wait 
a oit! Of the seven Cambridge men who fol- 
lo. ed me six also lost that last hole (a “kick 
ar! a spit,’’ a simple four) and the seventh 
sed a very short putt to win it. So it was 
en irely due to our futility at that hole—and 
I iad set the bad example—that we only 
ha ed the match. It is to be sure a long time 
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ago and the match as it stands deserves almost 
to be called historic, since each side only suc- 
ceeded in scoring four holes, an unique record 
of low scoring. Still I cannot deny that for 
a moment the sight of those two red coats 
revived a dormant fury in my breast. Dash it 
all! We ought to have won somehow. 


* * * 


Enough, however, of this musty past and to 
the present. It was delightful to see the course 
again; it looked extremely good; the greens 
were smooth and velvety, but I do selfishly and 
impertinently wish that the authorities had not 
jumbled up the holes, so that I did not know 
whether I was on my head or my heels. The 
holes are not changed but the order in which 
they are played is hopelessly changed, nor do 
I know with what precise object, unless it was 
to get the holes in the valley, on the less good 
golfing ground, over first. I now know the first 
hole and I know the home hole, but otherwise I 
am lost. 

I suppose nearly everyone has at some 
time had a conversation about his old school 
with another old boy of a different epoch, and 
has found it nearly impossible to identify some 
particular house. One calls it Smith’s that used 
to be Jones’s, the other Brown’s that is now 
Robinson’s, and both simultaneously go into 
long and unintelligible explanations beginning 
“Well now, beginning at the bridge the first 
house you come to...” and so on with 
increasing and mutual irritation. Such was my 
experience at Wimbledon. Some kind person 
gave me a simple memoria technica, whereby 
I was to add ten on to the number of the hole 
as I remembered it, so that the second became 
the twelfth, the third the thirteenth and so on; 
but I am afraid I was very stupid, for I remained 
in a fog. 

The word is appropriate because when I got 
there figures were still looming up suddenly 
through a mist, and when the match had 
started the mist had been a genuine fog. Pity 


the poor Cambridge players who had had break- 
fast at something before 7 o’clock, lumbered 
the whole way to Wimbledon in a motor-bus 
and then set out on a course which most of 
them did not know and none of them could see. 
I never cease to marvel at the noble hardihood 
of the undergraduate golfer of modern days. 
Once upon a time they arose at a more season- 
able hour, arrived in the middle of the morning, 
had a little practice before lunch and then 
played the match, by one round of singles, in 
the afternoon. Now they get up in the 
middle of the night and plunge straightway 
on their arrival into foursomes. It is excellent 
discipline and I am full of admiration but— 
well, there are some consolations for being 
no longer, not alas! by a very long chalk, an 
undergraduate. 

One of the attractions of the Wimbledon 
course has, I think, always lain in its very 
engaging one-shot holes, played in woodland 
scenery, often across something of a valley to 
a pretty and well-guarded green. There were 
two of these, not very far from my base, at 
which I spent most of my time under the 
guidance of a kind pilot. One was, I think, the 
10th and the other used to be the 17th, though 
what it is now I have forgotten. This was not 
all laziness on my part, for I wanted to see a shot 
or two played by as many of the Cambridge 
players as possible, and a tee shot to a one-shot 
hole can often give a good notion of a player’s 
capacity. 

ee. 


On the whole I thought that the young 
gentlemen were not so accurate in their strokes 
as had been the young ladies whom I had 
watched playing the short holes at Worplesdon 
a little while before. But I have no intention of 
being either censorious or prophetic. I do not 
think, judging by what I saw, that this Cam- 
bridge side is as yet up to the level of pre-war 
years, but then several of the new players are 
returned warriors who have been long away 
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from the game and will doubtless have got more 
into their stride when the University match 
comes round in spring. Cooper, who is the 
captain at the early age of nineteen, has a very 
good swing and plenty of promise. Fernie, with 
his ancestry and experience, must always be 
a good golfer. Weir, whom I watched in a blood- 
curdling finish (he won after being two down 
with three to play), has gained in strength and 
sting since last year and I like the look of his 
game; he has the great merit of coming well 
through with the shot. Scholfield, of the new 
men, whom I watched for his father’s sake as 
well as his own, looks like a golfer, and beyond 
that at the moment I do not propose to go. As 
I write I am hoping to see Oxford on the same 
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battlefield, tested not by the same fog, but by 
the same formidable Wimbledonians, Robin 
Rutherford and E. C. Millard. (I must adda 
sad postscript; I could not go.) 

Incidentally this Cambridge side has in one 
respect broken new ground. It has followed the 
example of its rowing brethren and _ been 
coached by a distinguished amateur golfer who 
once played for that University. Mr. Leonard 
Crawley has been, I am told, staying at Cam- 
bridge, going over to Worlington with the 
players, and giving them the benefit of his 
advice. I cannot think of anybody who “ knows 
his stuff’’ better than Mr. Crawley does or has 
a swing that would be a better model whether 
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things for the Cambridge side from this kindly 
piece of pedagogy on his part and I know he wi! 
himself enjoy it. Over ninety years ago a then 
famous Cambridge coach went to teach the 
Oxford crew, a species of splendid treachery 
which these rowing men occasionally perm { 
themselves. He gave an explanation of }.s 
motives and ended by saying that he was co1- 
tending ‘‘for the honour of that system, whi h 
long gave Cambridge the proud right to p1»- 
claim to the world on her banner: Iside ¢ 
Thamesi triumphatis, Anglia in certamen pro: 0- 
cata, Granta victrix. I hope that Mr. Crawle 's 
system may be equally successful and I reco »1- 
mend that fine, flamboyant quotation to hm 
against next spring. 








SHOULD FAGGING 
BE ABOLISHED ? 


From the Duke of Bedford. 

IR,—With reference to the re- 

marks about fags and fagmasters 
in a CouNTRY LIFE Editorial Note on 
November 8, generalisations about 
Public School customs are always 
difficult, as schools differ widely, and 
even the same school may not be the 
same at different periods. At the 
same time, speaking of my own 
experience at Eton, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that fagging could very 
well have been dispensed with, not 
because it was a very serious hardship 
to the fag, but because it was definitely 
bad for the fagmaster, teaching him 
a lesson at an early and impressionable 
age, not always completely forgotten in 
later life, that privilege and power can 
be used for one’s own purely selfish 
gratification. 

The fagmaster who is “guide, 
philosopher and friend’’ may exist 
otherwise than on the written page, 
but I never met him myself. Older 
boys practically never spoke to much 
younger ones, except to give them an 
order, or a rebuke, or send them on 
some errand. I have some reason to 
believe that one of my fagmasters was 
probably an exceptionally nice fellow, 
but the strange customs and conven- 
tions of the school and times dis- 
couraged the formation of anything 
even remotely resembling a friendship. 

- BEDFORD, Crowholt, Woburn, 
Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. 


THE LEG-ROWERS OF 
INLE INN 

S1r,—The enclosed photograph, taken 
when I was shooting at Inle Inn 
which lies at about 4,000 ft. above sea 
level in the Southern Shan States, 
early this year, illustrates the unusual 
method of rowing used by the villagers 
of the district. 

Yachtsmen and punting enthusi- 
asts would enliven proceedings if they 


for young or old. 


I augur all sorts of good 
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See letter : The Leg-rowers of Inle Inn 


were to try this technique : Stand on 
the left leg and grasp the butt of the 
long paddle in the right hand; now 
wrap the right leg round the paddle; 
then with the blade submerged, push 
forward with right arm and shoulder; 
follow through with a powerful kick 
back with the right leg; finish the 
stroke by whipping the blade clear of 
the water, with the leg in a hurdler’s 
attitude, and swinging it forward for 
the next stroke. Now continue with 
an easy rhythmic motion, when the 
craft will be found to attain a speed 
that astonishes the uninitiated spec- 
tator. “Inle”’ is pronounced “Inlay,” 
“Inn” means lake, and this one 
abounds in wild-fowl.—J. J. D. GRovEs 
(Lt.-Col.), Pooks Hill, Crowborough, 
Sussex. 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
KINGFISHER 

S1r,—I recently had the pleasure of 
watching and photographing a king- 
fisher which had bored its hole beneath 





a tarmac road and above a stone 
bridge. An elder bush flourished 
from a precarious positiop near at 
hand and provided the kingfisher with 
its favourite perch : a spray with three 
blossoms. Human interference from 
the highway was frequent, but his 
family affairs functioned successfully 
none the less.—VIOLET MAXsE, Little 
Bognor, Fittleworth Sussex. 


THE RAVEN INN, 
GLOUCESTER 


S1r,—The Raven Tavern is one of the 
oldest buildings in Gloucester, and is 
in a sad state of disintegration. With 
the approval of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, with 
whom plans have been discussed, and 
with the sympathy of the National 
Trust, who have undertaken the ulti- 
mate care of the building, an appeal 
for £8,000 was launched for its pre- 
servation. We have collected close on 
£3,000. A most generous offer of 


A KINGFISHER’S HOME, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE HIDE ON THE LEFT OF THE FIRST PICTURE. 
IS ABOVE AND TO THE RIGHT OF THE SPRAY OF ELDER, ILLUSTRATED IN DETAIL IN THE OTHER PHOTOGRAPH 


See letter: Photographing the Kingfisher 





£2,500 has now been feceived, rro- 
vided that the balance—anot ver 
£2,500—can be achieved withir a 


limited period. 


When the building is ready it « ill 
be used as an international centre ‘or 
the West of England; comforta.le 
rest rooms, a restaurant, an informa- 
tion centre and a few bedrooms, wh«re 
friends from overseas can Stay, will! be 
provided. We intend also to house 
there a library on England, her 
thought, her people, her institutions 
and her customs. The Raven is 
within a stone’s throw of Gloucester 
Cathedral, on the ancient British high- 
way known as Here-Lone (the Army 
Lane), which ran from Exeter to 
Carlisle. 

Is it possible that among your 
readers there may be some who will 
help us to complete our task?— 
HopE COsTLEY-WHITE (Very Rev), 
The Deanery, Gloucester. 


CORNCRAKES IN 
IRELAND 


S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence in Country LIFE about 
corncrakes, anyone suffering from 
nostalgic memories of corncrakes in 
English meadows who consulted a map 
showing their present status in the 
British Isles might be tempted to pay 
a visit to Ireland. He would pine for 
their call no longer. 

The Irish countryman takes the 
crakes and their nightly endurance 
tests for granted, but one airman 
stationed there implored me to shoot 
the birds or use any ornithological 
influence I had to alleviate his con- 
dition of permanent insomnia. 

Perhaps the noise emitted by a 
dozen lusty corncrakes all singing in 
perfect disharmony does grate upon 
ears more musical than mine. 

Anyhow, what is the correct term 
for one of these nocturnal choirs? 
A cacophony of corncrakes seems to0 
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unkind, inasmuch as such birds as 
guinea-fowls are not yet extinct.— 
H. R. Gricecs, 27, Jubilee Avenue, 
Rustington, Sussex. 


OXEN FOR RIDING 
Sir,—The letter in your issue of 
November 15 about the use of oxen 
for riding in Basutoland was very 
interesting to me, as when a lad of 
12-13 I had to graze cattle near by 
ard had first to drive them (a mixed 
herd) about two miles"before reaching 
th: old English road where I was 
to graze them. 

I had the bright idea of riding to 
th» grazing area on a young heifer, 
ar 1 carefully manceuvred her to a 
pc sition in the herd near the edge of 
th» road, and then leaped on. The 
he fer was of course scared at first, 
ar 1 I received a jab in the ribs from 
he’ horns, which were about two 
in hes long. However, this did not 
de er me, and finally after much 
pr .ctice and patience I could ride her 
ar ong the herd quite nicely.—A. E. 
H rt, 3 King’s Road, Hitchin, Hert- 
fo: ishive. 


At INQUISITIVE MAGPIE 


S1 ,—While on holiday in. the Lake 
Di trict recently I saw a very amusing 
an | interesting demonstration of the 


THE MAGPIE AND THE 
MIRROR 


See letter: An Inquisitive Magpie 


magpie’s weakness for bright objects. 
Having left my car in a quiet lane for 
a short time, I was greatly surprised 
on returning to find the inquisitive 
fellow in the accompanying photo- 
graph lustily pecking all the brightly 
plated fittings. 

Eventually he settled before the 
wing mirror and scrutinised his own 
reflection. His disapproval of the 
truth was almost human, for he 
launched a furious tirade of blows on 
the offending object until I was sure 
the glass would break. However, I 
managed to calm him by offering a 
piece of biscuit, which he accepted 
with an air of indifference before 
retreating to a nearby field.—J. W. 
Warp, 36, Shilton Lane, Walsgrave, 
Coventry, Warwickshire. 


AN OLD CRUCK BUILDING 
Six,—Almost ‘within a stone’s throw 
© the Cadbury works at Bourne- 
vile stands an excellent example 
© an early type of medieval 
b ilding of which there are now few 
Sivivors. It is known as Minworth 
© caves House. The principals are in 
0% piece from foundations to roof. 
I vas the practice in olden times when 
© : trees could be found that fur- 
ni ied the required shape to set pairs 
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MINWORTH GREAVES HOUSE, FRAMED WITH CRUCKS 
OR FORKS 
See letter: An Old Cruck Building 


of split trees upon a stone base and 
unite them at their apexes by a ridge- 
tree, the framework being strengthened 
by fixed braces and _ wind-braces 
which were fastened together by 
wooden pegs. These pairs of bent 
trees were commonly known as 
“crucks’”’ or “forks,’’ and sometimes 
as “gavels,’’ but this latter term seems 
to have been more particularly applied 
to the ends of the building—presum- 
ably the “‘ gable end”’ as we now know 
it. 


Minworth Greaves House stood 
for centuries near Curdworth Fields— 
with its memories of the first skirmish 
of the Civil War in 1642—and nearly 
forty years ago the late Mr. George 
Cadbury acquired the property, which 
was then in a somewhat dilapidated 
condition. He had it removed from 
the original site and re-erected in 
Bourneville, every care being taken 
to preserve the original design. What 
restoration was necessary at the 
re-erection was admirably done 
E. H. S., Moseley, Birmingham. 


PLASTERWORK AT 
LUDLOW 


Sir,—In your recent articles on 
Ludlow, Shropshire, you illustrated 
the fine old inn, The Three Feathers, 
but not, I think, the contemporary 
ceiling inside it. This ceiling is 
decorated in all the richness of 
Renaissance art and the plasterwork 
is of exquisite quality. The design 
was no doubt intended as a compli- 
ment to the Tudors, for both the 
pomegranate of Katharine of Aragon 
and the Tudor rose appear on it. The 
delicate sprays of roses seen here are 
exactly similar to those I. once saw on 


the ceiling of a small manor house in 
Dorset.—DorotHY HAMILTON DEAN, 
clo National Provincial Bank, 15, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


A WALK IN CEYLON 


S1r,—During a recent holiday trip to 
Trincomalee, I had occasion to visit 
several beautiful irrigation ‘‘tanks”’ 
(reservoirs) on the stagnant sections of 
which bloomed pretty water-lilies and 
other flowering water plants. On the 
farther trees standing in water rested 
many a cormorant, with its wings 
half stretched to dry after its 
work of fishing in the shining waters. 
It was all a lovely setting on that fine 
morning, giving delight not only to the 
eyes, but to the ears; for monkeys 
chattered on the swinging branches, 
golden orioles fluted on the over- 
hanging boughs, green pigeons whis- 
tled on the “‘palu’”’ trees (Mimusops 
hexandva) laden with fruit, and 
jungle-cocks uttered their challenging 
call of ‘Cluck ! Joy-Joyce.”’ 

As I walked along the tank-bund 
observing the chalky droppings of 
crocodiles which seemed to infest the 
tank, right against my way I stumbled 
against a gigantic upright boulder, 
which looked as though it would 
topple down if a strong man gave a 
mighty push. But, actually, in spite 
of the ravages of storm and rain, it 
seems to have held its ground on this 
spot for centuries, even before the tall 
embankment of this ancient tank had 
been constructed. Some idea of the 
gigantic size of the boulder can be 
gained from the figure of the man 
standing at its foot. A _ pleasing 
feature I noticed, as a contrast to this 
awe-inspiring block in the heart of the 





DETAIL OF A CEILING AT THE THREE FEATHERS INN, 
LUDLOW 


Plasterwork at Ludlow 


See letter : 
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jungle, was that on the sides of the 
bunds, some yards away, blossomed 
tiny young flowers like wild daisies, 
and, farther down off the base, were 
the brilliant scarlet or crimson flowers 
of the Ixova coccinea (Embothrium 
coccineum) shrubs. It was a pity to see 
them ‘‘blush unseen, and waste their 


sweetness on the desert air.’’—S. V.O 

SOMANADER, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 
THE BONGO 

Str,—Like many others of your 


readers, I read with great interest Mr. 
Whitehead’s article on Big-Game 
Hunting in the Gold Coast, where I 
was a District Commissioner from 
1912-1917, in your issue of August 30, 
and his subsequent letter (October 11) 
recounting remarks about the bongo 
by Mr. Russell, District Commissioner 
at Wenchi, a station held by me 
between 1915 and 1917. 

It was certainly true then that no 
European had shot a bongo in either 
the Gold Coast or Ashanti, and it is 
doubtful whether any European had 
actually seen one in the flesh. Many 
District Commissioners, including my- 
self, and others had spent days and 
nights with native hunters in pur- 
suit of this elusive trophy, with no 
success. And yet one day near Wenchi 





A GIGANTIC MONOLITH 


See letter: A Walk in Ceylon 


in the first dawn my mailman met one 
face to face on a bush path not three 
miles from the bungalow ! 

The Wenchi area, particularly 
towards Tekiman, was known to be 
well stocked with these beautiful ante- 
lopes, whose skins and horns were 
royal trophies and (more important 
still) particular objects of regard by 
the fetish priests of the district. At 
Louforna, where there was then one of 
the most famous fetish priests of that 
part of Ashanti (a centre of tribal 
worship and awe by no means appre- 
ciated by those of us who had to 
administer British law) there were 
innumerable skins and horns of the 
bongo to be seen, and I alwavs felt 
sure myself that it was the influence of 
the Louforna priest which prevented 
the otherwise skilled and keen native 
hunters from getting us up to the 
beast however favourable the chances 
might appear to be. 

It is true that the bongo seldon,, if 
ever, moves or feeds in the day-time. 
Very soon after dawn they retire into 
the thicket bush, where their harnessed 
or striped coats render them as well 
camouflaged and therefore as safe as 
a tiger in Indian jungles. 

According to the 1914 edition of 
Rowland Ward’s Records of Big Game 
the nine biggest heads then owned by 
individuals or museums were all pur- 
chased, not shot, and my own (the 
third best) was actually purchased in 
the next village to Louforna shortly 
before T left. 

T have it now (a wonderful pair of 
horns), but I would give it and more 
to have had a sight of the beast 











A SEPTUAGENARIAN HORN-BLOWER 
Blowing the Forest Horn 


See letter: 


himself stepping proudly out of some 
native farm into the sheltering bush 
while the sun first cleared the mist 
from the yams.—Davip_ Boy Le, 
Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


RINGED SHEARWATERS 


S1r,—In your issue of November 1, 
Mr. Patrick Bacon states that ringed 
shearwaters “‘have been recovered in 
many parts of Africa, on islands in the 
Mediterranean, and even far down in 
the South Atlantic Ocean.’’ These are 
the only areas he mentions, and 
unfortunately not one of them is 





to Shrovetide—a relic of 
the days when Wensley- 
dale was a forest and the 
long, deep, wailing sound 
of the horn was both a 
curfew and the signal 
that guided many travel- 
lers to safety. 

The accompanying 


photograph shows © Mr. 
James Metcalfe, the 
septuagenarian horn- 


blower of Bainbridge, 
with the African buffalo’s 
horn presented to the 
village in 1864 to replace 
a horn of an English ox, 
lengthened with a piece 
of tin, with a mouthpiece 
of leather.—J. ; 
CARPENTER, 48,  S¢. 
Catherine’s Road, Harvo- 
gate, Yorkshire. 


THE BROCKEN 
SPECTRE 


S1r,—In answer to Mr. 
Mayo’s query in your 
issue of November 8 
about the Brocken 
Spectre, two persons 
may certainly see their 
shadows in the same 
halo. This happened to 
my wife and myself, 
under conditions some- 
what different from those described 
by Mr. Holmes and Mr. Mayo, at the 
end of August, 1938. 

We were walking along the rock 
path (Felsenweg) of the Biirgenstock, 
opposite Luzern, at about 4.15 p.m. 
When we reached the well-known point 
of view (Kanzeli) near the foot of the 
lift to the top of Hammetschwand 
(3,800 ft.) at an altitude of about 
3,300 ft., I went to the edge of what 
is an almost vertical mountain wall 
rising some 1,500 ft. from the lake. 
Mist was rising from the lake and a few 
patches of rainbow, as yet isolated, 








THE BASQUE PEASANT IN TIME OF PEACE 


See letter : 


correct! The Manx shearwater is 
unknown in all these areas, and the 
results of ringing have shown that the 
birds ringed on the Pembrokeshire 
islands winter in the Bay of Biscay. 
So far as we know they do not go 
beyond the north coast of Spain. 

Mr. Bacon is no less inaccurate 
when he describes the work done on 
the Skokholm rabbits. There were, of 
course, never “uncountable millions’’ 
of rabbits on Skokholm’s 242 acres; 
the gassing was not financed or super- 
vised in any way by the Government; 
and the war did not put a stop to the 
scheme “‘just as the last few thousands 
[stc] were being exterminated.’’—]JOoHN 
Buxton, Hon. Warden, The Field 
Study Centre, Skomey Island, Haver- 
fordwest, Pembrokeshire. 

BLOWING THE FOREST 

HORN 

the village of 


Sirk,— \t Bainbridge, 


Wensleydale, Yorkshire, the ancient 
custom of blowing the forest horn every 
night at nine o’clock is continued from 
the feast of Holy Rood 


September 27 


A-War Memorial; at Bayonne 


some 200 ft. below me and about the 
same distance horizontally, prompted 
an intuition that I was to witness 
a complete circular rainbow. I 
shouted to my wife, who had remained 
on the path, ten feet from me : “‘ Viens 
vite !’’, which she did, arriving just in 
time to see a beautiful circular rain- 
bow, with our two shadows clearly 
defined in the middle of the halo. 
Thrilled by the spectacle, I raised and 
swung my hat, mv shadow replying... 
and the vision disappeared, the mist 
continuing to rise. 

The spectacle did not last more 
than a few seconds, but it was un forget- 
table. I am convinced that it may be 
witnessed comparatively often at that 
particular spot, and at that time of the 
vear and day, as all the necessary con- 
ditions are likely to be fulfilled at the 
same time. — T. J. GUERRITTE, 
Plaisance, 39, Lovelace Road, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 


ORIEL COLLEGE PLATE 


S1r,—The reviewer of Catalogue of the 
Plate of Oviel College, Oxford in your 
issue of November 8 has not brought 
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AN ANCIENT CHEST AT BISHOP’S CLEEVE CHURCH, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


(Right) 


THE FRITH-STOOL AT 


BEVERLEY, YORKSHIRE 
See letter: Mark of the Vandal 


the case relating to the Founder’s Cup 
up to date. The College records do not 
show that it was “bought as a relic 
of Edward II,’’ and it is not correct 
to say that the Paris provenance “had 
long been the accepted view.’’ On the 
contrary, ever since 1893, when the 
“French heresy” may be said to have 
started, there has been a reversion to 
the earlier view that this magnificent 
cup is the work of a London goldsmith. 
—F. J. Var.ey, Oriel College, Oxford. 


A WAR MEMORIAL AT 
BAYONNE 
Str,—The town of Bayonne, from 


which, as every schoolboy knows, we 
derive the word bayonet, possesses an 
unusual war memorial. The ramparts 
of the town, which were built by the 
famous fortress engineer, Vauban, have 
in recent years been laid out as a 
public promenade, from which a fine 
view of the town can be obtained, and 
on the north-west bastion is a memorial 
to the Basque soldiers who fell in the 
first world war. 

The monument is extensive and 
is in two sections. That on the right 
depicts a typical French poilu in steel 
helmet guarding the entrance to a 
dug-out, while the left section is 
unusual in that it portrays the Basque 
peasant in time of peace.—A. B. 
LoncBottom, 185, Brighton Road, 
Alvaston, Derbyshire. 


MARK OF THE VANDAL 
S1r,—I am afraid that most people 
have become all too familiar with 
evidence of a sad lack of courtesy, even 


decency, in the treat- 
ment of our monu- 
ments by the down- 


right selfish, apparently 
unable to restrain the 
urge to disfigure stone- 
work by incising thei 
names, and often the 
date of a visit. Old and 
new memorials accessible 
to the public are alike 
victims in this respect, 
for the recently erected 
memorial to commemor- * 
ate the Battle of Marston 
Moor hasalready suffered 
vandalism of this kind; 
and not many monthsago 
there was some dismay 
because of attacks on the 
memorial commemora- 
tive of the Battle of the 
Standard not many miles 
away. 

The historic ‘‘ Chair 
of Peace,” or frith-stool 
of Beverley Minster, 
where fugitives claimed 
the right of sanctuary, 
has lately been moved 
to safer quarters in the 
Sanctuary to guard it 
against further wanton 
damage. Until this was 
necessary it was said that 
this was the oldest seat in 
Christendom retaining 


its original position. Svs 





Not all sacrilege is the work of t iis 
type of person, however, for when 
last I visited Bishop’s Cleeve Church, 
near Cheltenham, I found a card on 
the top of the early chest enjoining 
visitors not to interfere with the lock 
or contents, as parish records had been 
abstracted by some archeologist not 
long before.—HaroL_p G. GRAINGER, 
34, Headingley Avenue, Leeds, 6. 


HONEYSUCKLE 
DAMAGING TREES 
S1r,—Although the honeysuckle is not 
a parasite, it may certainly do a great 
deal of damage to young trees. In the 
early days the attack of a honeysuckle 
plant may seem of little consequence. 
But as time passes the stems of the 
creeper become woody and _ wind 
round the trunks of young trees like 
serpents. Growth is restricted at the 
parts of the tree in contact with the 
coils of the honeysuckle so that ulti- 
mately the latter become embedded in 

regular grooves in the cortex. 

These gripping coils seriously 
interfere with the passage of the con- 
structive materials that are generated 
in the green leaves of the tree, and 
the trunk develops poorly and may 
even die. Furthermore, the places 
where the honeysuckle stem grips 
are frequently the points of attack 
by fungus growths, which still further 
menace the life of the tree. The 
accompanying photograph shows 
an attack made by a_ honeysuckle 
on a hawthorn tree.—S. LEONARD 
Bastin, 1, Kingsley Villas, Somerset 
Road, Christchurch, Hampshive. 


| 
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“intumescence . ‘ 


Then 


Poor old soap ration. He’s stretched to the very limit. Look at all the 


uis = demands you make on him. He’s up against it both ways—your washing 
en more Ss and laundry needs on one side and HARD water on the other. 
h, PERMUTIT SOFT WATER is the answer to this soap problem. 
an Glorious suds at just the faintest rub of the soap. There are countless 
og h d other blessings and savings with soft water too. 
= the nee REMEMBER :— 
i Half the soap gives TWICE the suds—with PERMUTIT 
ot 
z fi SOFTENED WATER. 

or If you would make your soap go further ~— to Dept. C.L.7, Permutit 


Co. Ltd., 151 Regent Street, London, W 


“schweppervescence Pp F R M [ T : T 


nd In'iuescence (n) The process of swelling up (e.g. inflation) (Oxford English 
a] sos WATER SOFTENERS 
he ** Schweppervescence (n) The sine qua non of the better Table Waters that will 

he return with Schweppes . . . eventually. 


ti- = PERMUTIT CO. LTD., Showrooms: 151, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.!. REGENT 2972 
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OF NEW COMFORT 


The day is coming when a railway journey will be anticipated eagerly . . . 
enjoyed at ease, in spacious comfort . . . with thoughtful appointments 
beyond anything the past has known. Much depends on the reduction of 


y OW V1 eed 14 VICW fi r € deadweight. This can be achieved by an extensive use of Light Metals ; some 


lightweight trains have been built of aluminium exclusively. Is the moment 
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opportune to initiate this change in British practice ? Will the unique structural 

but : ; properties of Light Metals be fully recognized ? There is an abundance of 

i take care of your old one, for it may-be a little Light Metals. This industry has enormous manufacturing resources ; its 
j while before you can buy a new Graham-Farish fire. research and designing facilities are unsurpassed ; it employs several hundred 

| ; Supplies are still very limited. This model is the ‘ Swift’ thousand skilled operatives—it is available to relieve a difficult situation. 


ALMIN LTD is an organization of broad experience and knowledge in the 
applications of Light Metals. It can bring relief, quickly, to many seeking to 
realize new standards of design, and bring supply within striking distance of 


yor 0 Flare demand. ALMIN LTD can help 
GRAHAM-FARISH Meni, Sete 
Jib | 


(fitted with polished aluminium reflector) and costs only 
23/6. Ask your retailer to put you on his waiting list now. 


—to show you the materials necessary, 


dees Pe ALE Fa OS 


: Portable Electric Fires and how new parts and new models 
A Graham-Farish Ltd., Bromley, Kent. Branches at Perry Road, Park Row, Uy © will look. 
‘Bristol 2, and 9 South King Street, Deansgate, Manchester. METAL WS 
CVS-19 aLMIN LIM:'TED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUERS 
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44 Line Markvi’ BENTLEY The Silent Sports Car 




















BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., 16 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.! MAYFAIR 4412 


The traditional outdoor activities 
of Britain’s Country Life is 
gradually returning and there 


are many things to be seen to, many 
requirements to renew—requirements 


which we have been proud to forgo. Eas y 

Now these are coming back, slowly e. — F 6r r'0 6r 
but surely; ZUG Upper Leather for instance, that aristocrat of 

leathers, so favoured by the countryman and countrywoman, is eg ee nee ge ee 
becoming easier to obtain. We do not manufacture footwear, c hed es & : 
but, in case of difficulty, we shall be elder brother of all traditional sport in this 
pleased to advise you of the nearest A country. And if you ask yourself why traditional 
ZUG stockist. 4 pleasures live on so long—you’ll discover it’s because 
they’re fundamentally good... whether it’s racing 


or the unchanging pleasure of a Player’s Cigarette. 


UPPER LEATHER ye ' | 
ve layer toad? 
the OVAL label. NA ‘ ss ee 

MARTIN a RE . 


TANNERS, GLASGOW See t eat PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES - MEDIUM or MILD + PLAIN or CORK TIPPEL 
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TRAVELLERS’ MEMORIES OF LAND AND SEA 


R. W. T. PALMER is no 
stranger to readers of COUNTRY 
Lire. He has been writing for 
many years a series of unpretentious 
topographical volumes, dealing for the 
most part with the Lake District, the 
Pennines and North Wales, which have 
ensured him a faithful and devoted 
pubic. His new book More Odd 
Cor.ers in North Wales (Skeffington, 
Qs, .d.) is the latest of the series, many 
of «.e earlier volumes of which, it is 
goo. to know, are now being reprinted. 
Another call to the traveller, 
tho: gh not to such remote country as 
tha. described by Mr. Palmer, comes 
fror Mr. Annan Dickson whose 
Chi. evn Footpaths (Chaterson, 7s. 6d.) 
is y ll and profusely illustrated and 
is « nvenient to handle and carry 
abo =. The book is well arranged 
wit) High Wycombe as the starting 
poit. for excursions of an average 
day walking length, leaving the val- 
leys over the rest of the Chiltern 
cou -ry to be explored by similar 
met ods. Rf. 


SI PS AND THEIR ORIGINS 
F W more fascinating subjects 

« uld be found for detailed treat- 
mer. than the origins and early 
evo ition of all “‘the many devices 
upo which men have launched them- 
selv s afloat upon river, lake and sea.”’ 
In | ‘ater Tvansport Origins and Early 
Evoi ition (Cambridge University Press, 
30s.. Mr. James Hornell, who has 
beer Director of Fisheries to the 
Government of Madras and Marine 
Biologist to many of our eastern 
dep-adencies, describes with a wealth 
of knowledge gained all over the 
world, how floating craft of all kinds 
are made and used, when and where 
they originated and how experience 
has changed them. It is obvious that 
without the possession of first-hand 
information gained through many 
years Mr. Hornell’s book could not 
have been written. 

It will be understood that Mr. 
Hornell necessarily deals in this 
account of the older types of water 
transport with very many only dis- 
tantly connected subjects. He has, 
however, arranged them into three 
family groups: floats and rafts; skin 
boats (such as coracles and kayaks) ; 
and bark canoes, dug-outs, and plank- 
built craft. It will be evident, too, 
to any reader who only glances at the 
book that it is a work of much 
scholarship and erudition and one 
which could never have been written 
except by an author who not only had 
the advantage of boundless enthusi- 
asm for his subject, but had had the 
opportunity of knowing how perfectly 
each fitment of countless types of 
craft fulfils its proper purpose. E.W. 


A HANDBOOK OF GLASS 

(ye a glance is needed at W. B. 

Honey’s Glass. A Handbook 
and Guide to the Museum Collection 
(7s. 6d.; Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London) to see that it is a monumental 
work in tabloid form. Wide study, 
careful research, and plain diction 
impress one at once—above all, plain, 
comprehensible diction. The relation 
of the letterpress to the illustrations 
is well thought out, and, as one reads, 
the plates are ready to hand and easy 
to see. Students with a greed for 
glass of all ages and kinds will easily 
fin’ their hunger appeased, and 
Specialists will equally easily find what 
they want. The book should be an 
aid to the discovery of the origin and 
dat» of the latest additions to the 
Bri ish Museum of the fragments of 
gla’; from the moat of Restormel 
Cas le, believed to be medieval 


in. 
The bibliography, at the end of 
eac_ chapter, shows a wide range of 
Teac ing. 


There are, however, a few state- 
ments of which one feels bound to take 
notice, such as the claim of Genoa to 
the possession of the Holy Grail (page 
38). The Holy Grail as shown to me 
was a simple bowl of wood in the 
possession of a private family of Nant 
Eos, Aberystwyth This bowl was 
brought over to Glastonbury Abbey 
by Joseph of Arimathea, who founded 
the Abbey a.p. 60. When the abbey 
was sacked the monks fled, and one 
took the “Holy Grail” into Wales. 
He was befriended by the family to 
whom he gave it and who now hold it. 

Further on the word Roemer 
comes up with no satisfactory deriva- 
tions (page 73). It may help, perhaps, 
to point out that ‘The Roemer”’ is the 
name given to the town hall at 
Frankfort-am-Main with its ostenta- 
tious Kaiserhall. The word “Nor- 
wich’”’ as applied to horizontally ribbed 
bowls of glasses (p. 102) is quite a mis- 
nomer. They should be called “‘ Lynn”’ 
glasses, for it was there that they were 
manufactured, while the owner of the 
factory had a depot at Norwich from 
which he sold glass obtained from 
other sources as well as Lynn. There 
is evidence that these ribbed glasses 
were made at the Lynn factory; a set 
is preserved in the local museum. 

A statement about the salvers, or 
stands (page 115) having slender 
baluster stems before the appearance 
of the Silesian stem is somewhat mis- 
leading. The.earliest stem of the 
salver is the truncated cone. The 
ribbed or terraced feet of glasses, 
candlesticks and_ spirit glasses 
(Hogarth’s) are attributed to New- 
castle (page 106). In a discussion on 
decanters (page 110) an important 
family is omitted. There is evidence 
of the existence of the early octagonal 
form in many varieties including the 
cruciform, with their accompanying 
stoppers blown to fit the aperture of 
the decanter. The stoppers are round, 
ball-shaped, with bubbles in them, and 
are depicted in old prints of their date 
as early as 1730 (see Hartley and, 
Elliot, Vol. II, plate 13, page 57) and 
elsewhere. 

The author suggests that the 
portrait glasses of Prince Charlie 
enamelled by Beilby in four colours, 
mentioned in Note 2 on page 112, were 
done by the Beilbys at Newcastle. 
One admits that such glasses were 
undoubtedly decorated by the Beilbys 
at Newcastle. The Beilbys, however, 
left Newcastle in 1778 and went to live 
in Fifeshire (see Thorpe, History of 
English and IrishGlass,Vol. 1, page230). 
The glasses referred to in the paper 
read to the Circle of Glass Collectors on 
March 16, 1939, and in a subsequent 
paper circulated on September 12, 
1942, were in fact ordered by Mr. 
Erskine in 1787, for a banquet held in 
Mr. Steuart’s house in Edinburgh on 
December 31, 1787, the birthday of 
Prince Charlie, and Robert Burns was 
one of the guests. He wrote his 
acceptance in verse. The names of 
other guests are available, and each, 
on parting, was given one of these 
glasses. One is still in the possession 
of the Steuart family together with 
full evidence of its date. The Alloa 
glass factory was in the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Erskine’s house, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that the Beilbys were 
then working for this factory, after 
leaving Newcastle. 


WORCESTER SURVEY 
OME three years ago the Worcester 
City Council commissioned the 
Commerce Department of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham to undertake 
an economic and social survey of the 
Worcester district in order to provide 
a factual basis for reconstruction. The 
report was made last year and has 
now been published with the title 
County Town (John Murray, 2ls.). 





The authors (at the head of whom is 
Professor Sargant Florence) have 
striven not to lose the local colour and 
have left detailed description largely 
unchanged, adding a street map, air 
views and other maps and _ illustra- 
tions to help the general reader 
unfamiliar with Worcester. 

The prime value of this Civic 
Survey is, of course, as a guide for 
the inhabitants of Worcester and their 
representatives who will be engaged 
in planning the reconstructed area and 
community; but at the same time it 
may well be considered as a pilot 
enquiry for planning surveys else- 
where. From this point of view 
County Town is a model of sensible 
arrangement and lucid exposition. 

Worcester is from the planning 
point of view a typical example of an 
industrial city set in the midst of a 
mainly agricultural county of which it 
is the market and administrative 
centre. Considered from a more indi- 
vidual angle, it also offers in its mixture 
of industrial and agricultural interests 
with social amenity, advantages in the 
dispersal of population from congested 
centres. From this point of view it is 
naturally of great importance to the 
whole of the area in which it is situa- 
ated, and when combined with the 
West Midland Group’s study of the 
agricultural county of Herefordshire 
—English County (Faber, 21s.)—and 
one still to be published of the purely 
industrial Birmingham-Black Country 
Conurbation, County Town completes 
a picture of the rural, the urban and 
the rural-urban pattern of life in the 
area. 

A particularly useful section from 
the general planning angle is that 
which concludes the volume and 
which contains a number of examples 
of feasible plans for solving definite 
problems together with the local back- 
ground necessary for their under- 
standing. WE. B. 


THE BOOK OF LEATHER 
HERE has until now been no 
really comprehensive book 
dealing with the leather industry in 
this country, with the arts and crafts 
of which leather is the basic or the 
only material, or indeed a general 
account of its present uses and the 
way which its employment in the past 
has been gradually adapted to the 
changing needs of life. The deficiency 
is now made good by the publication 
of a handsome volume, splendidly 
illustrated and dealing with every 
aspect of the employment of leather, 
its preparation and manufacture and 
of the arts in which it plays the part 
of a decorative material. 

The title of the book, Leather: 
In Life, Art and Industry (Faber, 50s.), 
gives a general idea of its contents. 
The author is Mr. John W. Waterer, 
who is probably better qualified than 
any other, both as scholar, artist and 
technician to deal not only with the 
history but with the present organisa- 
tion of the leather industry and with 
its future possibilities. 

The book is itself a fine example 
of intelligent design, a subject on 
which Mr. Waterer has much that is 
effective to say in his pages. The 
earlier chapters, which deal in detail 
with the leather crafts, and the 
ancient uses of leather in Britain, pro- 
vide an admirable historical study of 
wide and fascinating range. 

The second part deals with the 
gradual transformation of a craft— 
or perhaps, one should say of a 
number of crafts—into an industry. 
Mr. Waterer points out that for some 
time there has been a really serious 
need for improvement in the tech- 
nical and art training available for 
the industry and in its organisation 
for research. Here, he suggests, is a 

eat opportunity for those surviv- 
ing Livery Companies of the City of 


London which developed out of the 


ancient trade guilds—the Cord- 
wainers, Curriers, Glovers, Leather- 
sellers and Saddlers—to associate 


themselves with the plans for progress 
and development now under dis- 
cussion. 

These plans for the future are 
intimately bound up with the improve- 
ment of design. This is a subject on 
which Mr. Waterer feels strongly. 
Design should be conscious express- 
ion, he thinks, of contemporary life 
and habits, and manufacturers should 
employ the best brains available for 
this purpose. 

An efficient designer must have 
a thorough grounding in every aspect 
of the industry and few firms can 
probably afford at present to employ 
the whole time of a creative artist who 
is also fully trained and experienced. 
Mr. Waterer makes useful suggestions 
for overcoming this difficulty, and his 
illustrations show that great improve- 
ments in attractiveness of design are 
already being made. Rf. 


SOUL OF FRANCE 


bg. greets of a land free from 
invasion, by however narrow a 
margin, for a thousand years, the 
Englishman who is to understand 
France to-day must have a sensitive- 
ness of singular delicacy, an imagina- 
tion peculiarly intense. These two 
qualities Mr. Richard Church brings 
to the writing of his long narrative 
poem, The Lamp (Dent, 6s.)._ First he 
sets before us the French landscape of 
his drama : 
This is a land of poplars, pollard 
willows, 
Miles of willow and poplar 
cloud-billows 
Sail overhead, and barges »n the 
stream 
Float higher than the meadows; 
float and dream, 
And sound a horn like Roland's at 
each bend. 
This is the country 
where Corot painted... 
dragonflies 
Darted about his easel, stabbing his 
vision 
With blue bolts of light. 
And into this rich, dreaming country- 
side of France, as into all others, 
tramped the jackboots of the Nazis 
and stayed for five years. Subtly, 
next, Mr. Church builds up the 
terrible atmosphere of those years 
during which the Nazi poison seeped 
ever more deeply into the veins of 
helpless France: years that he vivi- 
fies by simple illustrations such as 
that people hid the copper pans from 
their kitchen walls, but remembered 
to hang something else from the nails, 
“or they’ll ask you what you’ve taken 
away !’’—years in which even a girl, 
singing in the spring, 
sang to herself, not aloud 
Asina free country ... 
It is to this girl that a supreme test 
comes, the test of trying to save an 
English airman, ‘‘ wing-wounded, from 
a world still free.’’ But first the girl 
is seen as member of a French family 
in which each individual is put to the 
hideous Nazi test. It is from this 
background that she goes, clear-eyed, 
into her deadly danger, and does not 
return. There is a love story, not 
quite as psychologically convincing as 
the rest of the poem; but yet the lovers 
die, each for a cause transcending self, 
and 
Now someone moves across the 
blood-stained ground, 
’'Tis Psyche, lamp in hand, the 
immortal soul. 
The whole poem, sustained in grave 
dignity and beauty, is a moving 
tribute to France that will be wel- 
comed by every understanding English 
heart and, it is to be hoped, will not 
remain unknown in France. 
V. HF. 
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GUTTERSNIPE AND 
DOCTOR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


clusions about life, and _ the 

observations of how men live, 
reached by people in different circum- 
stances. There could hardly be more 
differing circumstances than those of 
Dr. S. Vere Pearson, who has written 
Men, Medicine and Myself (Museum 
Press, 12s. 6d.), and of Mr. Sam Shaw, 
who has written Guttersnipe (Sampson 
Low, 12s. 6d.). Travelling by different 
ways, they have reached a good many 
conclusions in common. 

Let us look first at Mr. Shaw’s 
book. He was born in 1884, one of the 
large family of a Birmingham working 
man. His upbringing could hardly 
have been worse. The father drank 
too much, there was not enough to eat, 
the clethes and bedding were as often 
in the pawnshop as out of it, the 
mother and children helped the income 
by the deadening work of sewing hooks 
and eyes on to cards, and the children 
also sold matches in the streets. Young 
Sam was “allowed to roam the streets 
almost as soon as I could walk,’’ and 


[: is interesting to compare the con- 


a few years had passed, to work on the 
land in Wales, and this was Sam 
Shaw’s lot. He was for seven yi ars 
a farmer’s boy, not far from L’an- 
dovery. Breakfast at the farm was 
tea, bread and cheese for the serva its, 
ham and eggs for the farmer and his 
wife; but, all being equal in the c yes 
of God, the farmer ironed out ‘his 
discrepancy by reading a chapter from 
the Bible and then falling upon his 
knees in prayer. 

The boy was intelligent and fond 
of reading. A Welsh vicar gave him 
the run of his library and promised to 
promote his interests as a student for 
the Church, but the vicar died betore 
anything could be done about this, 
Then he moved south into the coal- 
fields, became a collier, married and 
begat a family, passed a spell in a 
sanatorium for consumption and 
served in many parts of the country 
as a “‘soap-box orator” in the Con- 
servative interest. 

Looked at from the economic 
point of view, the career has not been 


AAMAAMAAAAAAAMAAMAMMMMAMAa3waanww 
MEN, MEDICINE AND MYSELF. By Dr. S. Vere Pearson 
(Museum Press, 12s. 6d.) 

GUTTERSNIPE By Sam Shaw 
(Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.) 
AAAAAAAAAAAMAIMMMA3MMwwwwr 


the streets thereabouts were not 


attractive. 


FROM WORKHOUSE TO 
WORKHOUSE 


The father broke down mentally 
and was “‘put away”’ for a time, and 
soon after his return, the rent being 
unpaid, the poor home was sold up 
and the family entered the workhouse. 
Then there was a migration to London. 
“Seven of us made that journey: 
Mother, Father, Sis, myself (now aged 
ten), two sisters younger than I, and 
the baby of the family, my little 
brother, then aged three. For weeks 
we tramped along through beautiful 
country and sleepy villages. Each 
stage was from workhouse to work- 
house where we were provided with 
bed and breakfast.”’ 

The family settled down in one 
room in Notting Hill, and Sam took up 
again his job as match-seller. How- 
ever, match-selling in the streets is an 
“‘offence.’’ On a snowy winter’s day 
he was “‘picked up” by the police, 
shoved into a cell and, the next day, 
sent to Feltham Industrial School till 
he should reach the age of sixteen. 
That gave him five years and two 
months to go. He calls it “penal 
servitude,’ and one marvels at the 
barbarity of such a sentence for an 
“offence” which was none of the 
child’s choosing. 

There is a long account of the 
years that followed. It is worth read- 
ing. Thisis Mr. Shaw’s verdict, passed 
so many years later: “Stern military 
discipline made us all part’and parcel 
of a system for reformatory purposes, 
which was harsh and heart-breaking, 
which broke our spirits until we almost 
lost our souls. Some did. ... The 
system breaks, it never makes, and it 
never will.’” “Damnable slavery and 
semi-starvation.” 

Some of the boys were sent, after 


a ‘‘success,’”” and Mr. Shaw speaks on 
his last page of ‘‘failures and dis- 
appointments.’’ But on this same 
page is the phrase: “I feel that 
nothing the uncertain future holds can 
matter,’’ and a man who can write 
that and believe it has won the 
greatest victory of all. He has stopped 
worrying. Worry is killing the world 
to-day : worry about oil, worry about 
“‘security,’’ worry about prestige and 
power and this and that. Only when 
we drop this ignorant untrusting 
attitude to life shall we get anywhere. 


GROWING WORRY 


Here is the first point of contact 

between Mr. Shaw and Dr. Pearson, 
unless we call it a point of contact 
that each has been a sanatorium 
patient. Dr. Pearson, a Northerner by 
birth, was looking forward to a Lon on 
practice in medicine when a heroor- 
rhage drove him to a German sena- 
torium. That was the beginning o: an 
acquaintance with many sanatori. in 
different countries; it changed the 
whole direction of his life’s w= rk, 
which turned out to be the runnin of 
a sanatorium in Norfolk. After m ny 
years of that work and a wide ex; °ri- 
ence of all sorts of patients, he fi 1ds 
worry a thing which the doctor n st 
reckon with as a growing condit »n. 
“The more the years pass the m re 
rarely does one find calmness, to @r- 
ance, equanimity, and a detacl ed, 
simple and ‘human’ outlook. 
The sanatorium physician soon leans 
that patients who do best are th.se 
who can cast off their worries, ti cit 
fretfulness and their fussings.”’ 

In looking for the reasons of t:1is 
increasing fretfulness, Dr. Pear on 
finds that people tend to belong ‘0 
“‘groups,”’ and the affairs of the group 
are blown upon by newspaper aid 
wireless propaganda, ‘‘so that modern 
man seldom can take life as it comes.” 
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He finds that “ordered paternalism”’ 
and “complicated planning” have 
affected men’s minds detrimentally. 
(The author is not having a kick at 
the Government. One gathers that 
his book was written while the war was 
still on.) 

Now on this point of how the 
“sroup’’ invades and disturbs the 
personal integrity, consider this from 
Mr. Shaw. He is writing of the Welsh 
coalfields between the wars: ‘‘ Every 
boy starting work in a colliery at four- 
teel years of age comes under the 
influence of socialist propaganda on the 
|’. (That is, the rest-interval.) 
yone who doubted the pernicious 
doctrine of Socialism was immediately 
denounced as an enemy of the workers 
and a friend of the awful people called 
capitalists. In short, the ‘spell’ was, 
and is to-day, the breeding-ground of 
Bol: .eviks.’’ Deduct what you like 
fron that to account for a personal 
preccliction, and you still have an 
inte.esting picture of the invasion of 
pers nality. 


GOVERNMENT 
INTERFERENCE 


Dr. Pearson, who was brought up 
in the Liberal school, for years threw 
in his lot with Socialism and was an 
active worker in spreading its doctrine. 
Now he finds that he has ‘acquired 
considerable despite for political par- 
ties and most politicians.’”’ His atti- 
tude is that of a strong individualist. 
He distrusts Government interference, 
and tells a story of Koch and the 
bacilli of tuberculosis. Koch declared 
that “the infection of humans by 
bacillus of bovine origin was not worth 
bothering about.’’ Later research 
showed that Koch was wrong, and 
Professor S. G. Adami said to Dr. 
Pearson that Koch had reached his 
opinion ‘‘because he was a govern- 
ment servant. He was too much 
swayed by the politicians and govern- 
ment authorities who had powerful 
agricultural influence behind them.” 

One sees the point of the story as 
one reflects on the contemporary 
activity of Government “experts” 
who tell us how much better fed we 
are every time our rations go down. 
Experiments at Dr. Pearson’s sana- 
torium showed that “it mattered little 
what people ate so long as they had an 
adequate mixed diet,’’ which is what 
we certainly have not to-day. That 
may be inevitable, but, for goodness’ 
sake, can’t these ‘experts’ stop 
telling us we’re doing splendidly? 
What sort of fools do they think 
we are? : 


+, 
oO 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


Inevitably, holding the views he 
does, Dr. Pearson is all for the general 
practitioner, the ‘‘ family doctor.’”’ He 
says: “‘Undoubtedly one comes into 
more intimate relationship with one’s 
patients and their whole environment 
as a general practitioner than in any 
other medical role. In England the 
desire to-day to stick to the best 
traditions of general practice, tradi- 
tions which lead to the home doctor 
being looked up to as ‘guide, philo- 
sopher and friend,’ is commendable. 
Long may medical services rely on 
such traditions, say I, after over forty 
years’ doctoring.”’ 

He does not take at their face 
value the plans for a new heaven and 
anew earth in medicine. ‘‘ We abhor 
the idea of the social worker of the 
future being a paid State servant work- 
ing under the direction of super- 
officials. Too much has modern man 
turned to guidance (and restrictions 
often) from above. He needs to culti- 
vate independence and initiative in 


self-interest to work in freedom. Only 
in full freedom will self- and public 
interest coincide.” 

Here is one final point in common 
between Dr. Pearson and Mr. Shaw. 
Dr. Pearson writes: “I have often 
since then inculcated the habit, par- 
ticularly necessary in the case of so 
many tuberculosis patients who have 
previously been very active in their 
habits, of taking life more slowly, of 
‘starting from nought’.’’ The doctor 
discharging Mr. Shaw from a Welsh 
sanatorium put the samé idea into 
a pithy phrase : “Go slow, and you'll 
go a long way yet.” 

— --@--—- 

CULT OF THE IRIS 


OR many years Mrs. Gwendolyn 

Anley has been a devotee to the 
cult of the irises, a grower of re- 
nown, a breeder and, for several of 
the war years, a capable editor of the 
Iris Society’s Year Book. A book on 
irises from her pen is therefore wel- 
come. Irises, Their Culture and Selec- 
tion (Collingridge, 8s. 6d.), will appeal 
alike to the beginner and to the more 
advanced enthusiast. Cultural details 
are admirably dealt with, while in 
chapters on backgrounds, the handling 
of colour, breeding, and selection of 
species and varieties, Mrs. Anley has 
given freely from her great store of 
knowledge. The author’s ability to 
write entertainingly on a _ practical 
subject makes this more than a mere 
text book, and for good measure there 
is an entertaining and erudite fore- 
word by Sacheverell Sitwell. One 
minor criticism might be made regard- 
ing the title of Chapter IX, Making 
New Irises. It strikes a jarring note. 
We have not yet reached the stage of 
reducing the natural reproduction of 
a plant to a manufacturing process, 
even though parentage may be con- 
trolled. 

With mushrooms at present-day 
prices one might be forgiven for 
expecting to find Mushroom Growing 
for Profit by Roy Genders (Quality 
Press 4s. 6d.) a ‘“‘get-rich-quick”’ 
recipe. It is not. Mr. Genders is a 
commercial grower of experience. He 
has not omitted to give full prominence 
to the many pitfalls which await the 
inexperienced grower. This is a sound, 
practical work which would-be 
growers are recommended to study 
before making a start. 


Under Glass 

As_ horticultural superintendent 
for Hertfordshire, E. R. Saltmarsh 
has had vast experience of food crops 
under glass. Some 600 acres of the 
Lea Valley nurseries are in that 
county. His Glasshouse Food Crops 
(Crosby, Lockwood, 12s. 6d.) can 
therefore be regarded as an authori- 
tative guide. Certainly it is full of 
facts and figures, average costs and 
average returns, though since these 
are based on pre-war conditions it will 
be necessary to relate them to the very 
different state of affairs prevailing 
to-day. There is much useful informa- 
tion on soils, lay-outs, greenhouses, 
heating methods, equipment, hygiene 
and matter-of-fact cultural routines 
as practised for most crops. The book 
is profuselv illustrated. 

Mr. A. Bruce Jackson’s The 
Identification of Conifers (Arnold, 9s.) 
is a botanical key and a useful book 
of pocket size. To students it will 
doubtless be valuable. The Handbook 
of Coniferae, to which it is intended to 
be an introduction, is not of a size 
which allows its use in field studies. 
It is a pity that the excellent line 
drawings could not have been pro- 
duced on a better-quality paper. 

Plant Life of the Pacific World 
(Macmillan, 16s.) by Elmer D. Merrill, 
Arnold Professor of Botany at Har- 
vard University, was produced in 
America and, of course, on paper of 
enviable quality. It is not a botanical 
text book but an interesting and 
erudite survey of the plant life con- 
tained within the basin of the Pacific 
Ocean. D. T.. MacF. 
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SICKNESS RATE 
MOUNTS 


A check of time lost through sickness, in a factory employing 
hundreds of girls, showed a considerably higher sickness rate 
among girls working in rooms below 55°F., than among those 
whose rooms were kept at 60°— 65°F. 
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Is it a good policy to set a time limit for 
milking by machine? 


A Definitely yes! A good average for an operator to 

* maintain efficiently is about 8 to 10 cows per unit per 

hour; this naturally depends on the varying indi- 

vidual yields, and of course includes operation time. 

But until proficiency is reached a man should not be 

expected to handle too many units. Remember that 

while the machine will extract the milk it cannot do 

the THINKING—and this is where the operator can 
improve by experience. 


FOR FAST AND SAFER MILKING 


ALFA: 


te COMBINE-RELEASER 


UCKET PLANTS 
USE LAVALOID the finest Dairy Detergent 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY, LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 
“Phone: EALing 0116 (7 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 








AGRICULTURAL 
WAGES 


HE first of the Government’s 
Agricultural Bills to be taken 
by the House of Commons in 

the new Session is concerned solely 
with agricultural wages. It seems to 
be pretty well an agreed measure, the 
outcome of talks between the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the unions repre- 
senting farmers and workers. Some 
tidying up of agricultural wages legis- 
lation was needed, as the farming 
industry is still working so far as wage 
regulation is concerned under the 
Defence Regulations of 1939. What 
this Bill does is to put the Central 
Agricultural Wages Board in supreme 
control in fixing national minimum 
rates and allowances, including the 
rents to be paid for tied cottages. The 
Board will no. longer have even to 
consult the county wages committees, 
but the committees can make repre- 
sentations to the central body. In 
fixing wage rates the Board will in 
future take into account all relevant 
facts. Until now their terms of refer- 
ence have been rather vague, but they 
have been allowed to consider the 
profitability of the industry and the 


general living standards of farm- 
workers. 
Sickness Pay 

NE trouble constantly arising 


under agricultural wages legisla- 
tion as it stands to-day is that there 
is no clear arrangement for dealing 
with a farm-worker’s pay when he goes 
sick. In the strict letter of the law the 
farmer is required to pay the man full 
wages until he has given him a week’s 
notice to terminate his employment. 
In practice this means that the man 
who is on the doctor’s panel for three 
or four weeks draws his full pay and 
also sickness benefit. Human nature 
being what it is, there are some men 
who are inclined to take advantage of 
this, and stay away from work longer 
than they need. They just do not go 
back to see the doctor as soon as they 
might to be passed fit for work. The 
farmer, on his part, is very reluctant 
to give a regular worker notice to 
terminate employment. Such action 
would be all too easily misunderstood, 
but there is really no equity in the 
farmer being required to pay full 
wages for an indefinite period without 
getting any work in return. Under this 
Bill the Board will be enabled to make 
special provision for reduced rates of 
pay during absence due to sickness, 
and may also deal with “voluntary 
absenteeism.’’ This copies the provi- 
sions of the Wages Council’s Act, 
which applies to some other industries. 


Cottage Rents 

NE problem that must be dealt 

with effectively now that Parlia- 
ment is considering these matters is 
the rental that the farmer is allowed 
to charge for a tied cottage. At 
present the flat rate in most counties 
is 3s. a week. The farmer can, by 
making application to the county 
wages committee, get permission to 
charge up to 5s., or in some counties 
6s., if the cottage is an exceptionally 
good one with water laid on and elec- 
tric light. In these days such rentals 
are absurdly low. There is no reason 
for subsidising farm-workers’ rents if 
they can count on receiving good cash 
wages that compare with town wages. 
The farm-worker really does not care 
for charity. These low cdttage rents 
are the bane of rural housing; 3s. 
a week, out of which the farmer has to 
pay rates, leaves an insignificant sum 
to carry out essential maintenance 
work, which in the past has all too 
often been neglected. The right 
solution surely is to fix the rental of 
really good farm cottages—and they 


are not so few as some people ima, ine 
—at 10s. to 12s. a week, the mode. ate 
cottages at 7s. to 8s., and the poo est 
at 5s. This last category must jis- 
appear in the near future, either by 
demolition and replacement with ew 
cottages or thorough reconditioni: - if 
the shells are sound. 


Machinery Pools 

URING the war we heard a ; 50d 

deal about the efforts of s me 
war agricultural committees to run 
machinery pools, or to get tiem 
launched by groups of individ. als, 
The idea was that in a parish - ach 
farmer co-operating would make a ail- 
able for general hire one or r ore 
implements that he possessed and hat 
in this way all would have the us» of 
a wide range of machinery which ‘hey 
could not afford to buy for themse! ves, 
Buckinghamshire was one of the 
counties where this pooling worked. 
Now there is formed an organisation 
called the Bucks Farmers Parish Ivol, 
Ltd., founded on the amalgamation 
of the parish pools in existence at 
Dunton, Quainton and Water Strat- 
ford. There are 60 members and the 
aim is, in the words of the chairman, 
Mrs. S. A. Munro, of Quainton, ‘‘to 
provide for the small man who has not 
sufficient land to justify the expense 
of a tractor or elaborate implements 
a service that will steadily become 
cheaper and more efficient. Even for 
farmers with several hundred acres for 
whom the purchase of modern special- 
ised machinery is questionable, we 
shall have available a range of imple- 
ments that will both save labour and 
capital expenditure in these difficult 
times.’ I wish them well. 


Mobile Repair Vans 
NOTHER development in_ the 
machinery world which has 
always appealed to me as _ having 
possibilities is a mobile repair and 
servicing van which would travel 
round to farms saving the farmer many 
journeys into the local town, where he 
may have to wait his turn at the 
agricultural engineer’s workshop to 
get quite a minor job done. I know 
that this idea of a mobile workshop 
has attracted some young men coming 
out of the R.A.F. who have ¢ood 
engineering experience. If they could 
make contracts with local farmer: in 
a district such skilled engineers would 
undertake regular maintenance .nd 
overhaul of tractors and implem nts 
during the winter as well as bein: on 
call to deal with emergency re; :irs 
during the busy weeks of sp ng, 
summer and autumn. Have such } ‘cas 
borne practical fruit and is suc: a 
mobile service already establishe in 
any district? 


Marketing Queries 

HERE are many unansw red 

questions about the future ma -et- 
ing of our farm produce which are 
floating around. During the war 
years and since the British farme as 
necessarily concentrated his effor on 
production and allowed the Min try 
of Food to control the marketir of 
his produce. Even the fart 21s 
marketing schemes have been la: «ly 
in abeyance, but the time has s ely 
come when as farmers we st! uld 
reassert our interest in marke ng. 
Efficient marketing is just as im) >t 
ant as efficient production in main \i0- 
ing prosperity for British agricul re. 
There should be some plain spea -08 
in the discussion at the Farmers’ ‘ ‘ub 
on Monday, December 2, when Ir. 
Anthony Hurd, M.P., is to rea 4 
paper entitled: Marketing—I ‘ial 
Now ? CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ROLLRIGHT 
STONES 


~\ REAT ROLLRIGHT MANOR, 
near Chipping Norton, an 
J Oxfordshire estate of 826 
acres. has been bought by a client of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
fron vendors whom Messrs. Curtis 
an. Henson and Messrs. Franklin and 
Jo.es represented. The stone man- 
sio. commands a grand view of the 
Co wolds. Although the Rollright 
Stc 1es are not-actually on the estate, 
bei gin fact on Little Rollright Manor, 
the > antiquarian interest lends 
im >rtance to both manors and to the 
wh 'e district. They are of as 
ob: ure an origin as the comparable 
pre uistoric remains at Avebury and 
Stc chenge, and were assembled in a 
cir » 35 yards in diameter, the centre 
of hich is now covered by fir trees. 
It supposed that there were origin- 
all. not fewer than 60 stones. 

Little Rollright Manor, on which 
the stones stand, was in the hands 
of essrs. James Styles and Whitlock 
for calisation in 1929. 


CC 3HAM HALL LAND SALE 
R ICHESTER CORPORATION 

has purchased 2,300 acres of the 
Co 1am Hall Estate from the Earl of 
Da aley, and the price is said to be 
£1( ),000. The land includes a number 
of farms between Rochester and 
Gr-vesend, Kent. It is understood 
tha’ part of it will be permanently 
ke}: aS an open space and part used 
for »uilding development. 


SALE BY THE EARL OF 
LISBURNE 
i hn Earl of Lisburne, whose 
family has held Crosswood, near 
Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire, for seven 
centuries or more, has sold the mansion 
and 1,000 acres to the Ministry of 
Works. The property will be devoted 
to the purposes of the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Scheme for Wales 
and Monmouthshire. The agents con- 
cerned were Messrs. Gribble, Booth 
and Shepherd. The Earl still owns 
about 3,000 acres in Cardiganshire, 
and will continue to livein that county. 
All the Snakemore property at 
Botley, between Winchester and 
Southampton, Hampshire, has been 
sold by auction and otherwise, the 
final lot being Snakemore House and 
150 acres. The agents were Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Richard Austin and Wyatt. 
Greenham Hall, near Taunton, 
Somerset, is a castellated stone man- 
sion in the Tudor style which is 
reputed to have cost £30,000 even in 
the days of low-priced building 100 
years ago. The estate of 40 acres is 
bounded by the River Tone, which 
provides a couple of miles of trout 
fishing. The Westminster Bank, as 
trustees, retained Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. W. R. 
J. Greenslade and Co. as agents, and 
they have sold it. 


REMARKABLE PRICES FOR 
FURNITURE 

RICES obtained under the ham- 

mer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley in the last week or so include 
£1,250 for an elm refectory table and 
a set of Louis XIV carved and gilt 
chairs, and £1,175 for a figured-walnut 
bedroom suite. For Colonel E. C. 
Shirley the firm sold the furniture at 
Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire, for a total of £22,000. 
Among the lots were ten antique 
mohogany framed open armchairs of 
the George I style, for £2,200, and a 
bust portrait of Sir Thomas More, by 
Has Holbein, for £550. 


UP-RIVER RESIDENCES 
f MONG many sales by Messrs. 
-.. Giddy and Giddy may be men- 
tic.ed that of White Place, Taplow, 


Buckinghamshire, on the  Bray- 
Maidenhead regatta course, with 
approximately 32 acres. During the 


war the property was requisitioned by 
the Ministry of Works. . 

The Marine Hydro, on the Parade 
at Rhyl, Flintshire, is under requisi- 
tion by the Board of Education at a 
“compensation” rent of £1,300 a year, 
as offices. Payments will be made for 
dilapidations arising from such occu- 
pation. The freehold and the contents 
of the hotel have been sold by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons for £25,500, following an 
auction. Other sales by the same 
agency include The Chantreys, a free- 
hold in Dyke Road Avenue, on high 
ground north of Hove, Sussex, for 
£8,400. The rateable value is £87 
a year. 


A BELGRAVIAN SITE SOLD 


IDWAY between Belgrave 
Square and Eaton Square, a 
self-contained site of an acre and a 
half has been sold to a family trust, for 
which Messrs. Healey and Baker acted. 
The frontages include part of Eaton 
Place and Lyall Street, The land is 
subject to leases expiring in 1973. The 
price was approximately £125,000. 


COLD ASHTON MANOR 
NTERNALLY altered to make it 
accord with modern ideals of resi- 
dential comfort, Cold Ashton Manor, 
Gloucestershire, on the Bristol-London 
road, is a house that has been not much 
changed since it was begun, probably 
in 1571. It has two gabled wings and 
a recessed centre, and a flat three- 
gabled back. It has been said that 
nothing more purely classic was pro- 
duced in England before the time of 
Inigo Jones. The main lines of the 
house are Gothic. The manor was a 
rural retreat for wealthy Bristol mer- 
chants, and for 150 years it belonged 
to two families, the Pepwalls and the 
Gunnings, as the result of a sale from 
the one to the other. 

Whoever was the architect, it has 
been conjectured that he designed also 
Wyck Court, in the same district, and 
it is certain that he was a man of real 
ability. The house marks the perfec- 
tion of traditional Cotswold manor- 
house design. The hall screens at 
Cold Ashton are ‘‘a_ remarkable 
example of the Renaissance natural- 
ised in England, though modified by 
Dutch glosses.” 

An article in Country LIFE of 
February 21, 1925, speaks of some of 
the carving as “exquisite, showing 
complete mastery of both material and 
design.”” The panelling is very bold 
and massive. Much has been done in 
former years in the nature of ‘‘most 
sympathetic restoration.’’ The pro- 
perty of 90 acres includes a small area 
of woodland. Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock are to sell the manor, 
and possession can be had next June. 


A LEICESTERSHIRE‘OFFER 
AILTON, designer of Nelson’s 

Column, was the architect of the 
present mansion on the Beaumanor 
estate, near Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire. The history of this property is 
traceable back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
will hold a two-day auction of the 
4,520 acres next month. One of the 
lots will be Charnwood Forest golf 
course. 

The firm has privately, with 
Messrs. Senior and Godwin, sold a free- 
hold of 250 acres near Templecombe, 
Somerset. Witherenden Mill, a con- 
verted mill house, dating from 1650, 
near Wadhurst, Sussex, has been sold 
with 5 acres, which are intersected by 
the River Rother. The house con- 
tains a quantity of old oak. 

ARBITER 
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Under Pressure 


To keep a gas dissolved, or in contact with liquid 
at a pressure greater than that of the atmosphere, 
the chemist uses an autoclave. An everyday 
example is the syphon, which keeps carbon 
dioxide gas dissolved in water to form soda- 
water. Another is the boiler of a steam-engine, 
where water is heated under pressure above its 
normal boiling point. In research and industry 
autoclaves are employed for similar purposes, 
from small versions lined with platinum, 
designed for experimental work, to monsters in 
stainless steel like that shown here. Since its 
humble beginning in the dark ages of chemistry, 
‘the philosopher’s egg’—as the autoclave was 
then called—has hatched into units which work 
at very high temperatures and at pressures twenty 
times as great as that in the boiler of the 
‘Flying Scotsman.’ Autoclaves are vital to 
scientific progress. Without them many sub- 
stances that are considered essential today could 
not exist. They help to produce synthetic rubber, 
to convert unpalatable marine oils into edible 
fats, and to turn out dyes, drugs and plastics. 
They form part of the ‘armoured corps’ of 
scientific equipment with 

which the British chemical 

industry is helping to fight 

the battle for cheaper and 

more efficient production in 

the service of the nation. 





HIS winter it is the outfits in which colours have been skil- 
| fully combined that stand out in town; the ensembles where 
dress, jacket and hat all tone are few and far between. Black 
ensembles and suits are thrown into relief by a pastel felt with 
a round, rolled brim, camel colour, mist blue, tea-rose pink, mauve, 
or cyclamen, or in a jewel colour, emerald, sapphire, or ruby red. 
Sometimes the tiny hats are a-flutter with multi-coloured ribbons. 
That rather hard all-black type of chic is out; the touch of colour 
brings a much more feminine appeal. If the suit or dress is beige, 
the hat may be topaz, bronze, peacock, amethyst, or dead black, 
veil and all; if in one of the new greyed pastels, the hat will be in 
another pastel, usually stone, oyster, or the shade known as winter 
white, which is equally becoming to blonde or brunette. 

Hats—some of them are mere caps or inverted flower-pots— 
are comparatively high, and many are worn well back on the head 
and slightly to one side. They are wreathed with feathers, decorated 
with plumes, or looped with the enchanting striped French ribbons 
that have just arrived in the big stores. Flowers nestle in front of 
the high-peaked brims of the toques. Veils go with all. Many hats 
are made io pull on and obliterate all the hair but an inch or so on 
the forehead. And for this reason coiffures are changing; the hair 
is cut short and curled all over so that it is not ruffled by the hat, or 
is knotted low on the nape of the neck in a sleek shining coil that 
shows below. 

The two-piece of dress and jacket or jumper suit in a fine 
woollen is fashionable for the more formal kind of winter occasion, 
and is generally trimmed with velvet, silk, brocade, or braid. 
Novelty woollens with a hard-wearing worsted twist backing and 
a georgette surface that gives almost the bloom of velvet make 
some of the most attractive; so do the wool jerseys and some smooth 
fine face cloths that are particularly pretty in the muted olive 
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— THE WINTER 
IWO-PIECE 


(Left) Tailored jacket and dress in aqua- 

marine blue honeycomb jersey with a 

pigskin belt slotting through front panels. 

Wolsey. Plumed felt toque from Miss 
Hammond 





(Below) Jacket and skirt in black wool 
crépe and black velveteen, the front in 
alternating squares. Felt sailor in tea- 
rose pink with rolled brim. Debenham 


and Freebody 
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A Shoe of Beauty 
and a ‘Joy to Wear 


.... An Elegant Brogue 
. in Tan Calf 4 gns. 


(7 coupons) 
A limited number of post orders accept -d, 





of Reading 


e TELEPHONE - 44// 
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to Derrys will always find 
the newest and smartest 
creations in the Model 
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A charming 


Evening Lrock FINEST QUALITY 
for the Theatre, FURS 


the Cocktail Party 

& the Restaurant | clapong by Marshall & Snelgrove carry 

the essential virtues of fine quality 

skins and fine quality workmanship. 

lh This model illustrated is in Canadian 

CL C}T /v Mink. Call and inspect the collection, 

or write for a copy of our FUR BOOK. 
(Fur Salon, ground floor). 


Shows the newest MARSHALL &Z 
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SNELGROVE 


In dull Rayon Crepe 
with Tartan peplum. 


‘4 Hips, 36,38 8. 40 LONDON 
i £12.7.0 ‘The Famous Name 
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STUDIO J 


greens and greyed amethysts which are being 
spoken of a lot for the spring. Honeycomb 
jersey 1s being featured, chatming in the subtle 
new range of pastels; it acquires a new elegance 
that makes it suitable for formal functions. 
Wolsey show blues with a lot of grey in them, 
greens mixed with dark green and peacock blue 
for a brand-new neutral of which we are going 
to see a lot, as well as a beige mixed with 
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yellow, and nut-brown combined with grey 
that makes a wonderful mole tone. 

Jackets designed for these jersey two- 
pieces are tailored like a suiting over pleated 
dresses which have elaborate seaming and 
tucking on the top and zig-zagging stitching or 
diagonal tucking over the hips with knife- 
pleats below; or the jacket will be hip-length 
and straight in grey-blue or tea-rose pink over 
a straight dress in grey-brown with the pastel 
repeated in a vest that can tuck in at the 
neckline, or be removed when the dress is worn 
with the top turned back into revers, and 
a necklace or pearls at the throat. 


HE more formal type of two-piece is 
being styled in black, raisin brown, prune, 


(Left) Erik’s felt with ostrich plume and 
coarse mesh veil. 


(Right) Gold metal lapel ornaments— 

a blackamoor presenting a bouquet and 

a fisherman landing a catch. Debenham 
and Freebody 


mole, violet, either as a jumper suit or two- 
piece of dress and jacket. Some smart ensem- 
bles at Debenham and Freebody feature two 
blacks or decorated black, a black wool jacket 
over a short-sleeved black dress encrusted with 
sequins or decorated with jet tassels; as a 
jumper suit in black wool crépe with velveteen 
used in large checker boards, as in a photo- 
graph on page 1020, or with grosgrain making a 
jutting peplum or used to border the fluted jacket 
that is worn with the dress. Jumper suits in two 
blacks were featured in the big combined show- 
ing of spring fashions held at the May Fair Hotel. 
A sleek matt marocain had its tight jumper 
gauged down the centre front and edged with 
two bands of grosgrain giving the effect of tiers. 
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Another, a jumper suit in satin-backed marocain 
had the dull and shining side worked in ho-i. 
zontal stripes, the plain top cut like a sh'rt. 
A third showed a fluted peplum banded with ‘he 
satin side, more touching the wrists of the lo ig 
tight sleeves. 

Accessories had been specially designed {or 
each item at this big show, which was atten. ed 
by buyers from all over the world. Shoes y. re 
neat with many cross-over effects on the fro ts, 
buckles and apron fronts for the country, nd 
I hope we shall see some of them in the sh S, 
Bags were large, shaped like pouches on br vad 
handles. Shawl collars were featured on t: wn 
coats and big sleeves. P. Joyce REYNOLD , 
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CROSSWORD No. 879 ; 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a closed envelope) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, 


must reach ‘Crossword No. 879, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ 
first post on Thursday, December 5, 1946- 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


Solutions 
Country LIFE, 10, 
not later than the 13 


ACROSS 
Not so tight (6) 
. Dark lady for transport (5, 5) 
. What made 14’s name (6) 
Another state of Victoria (10) 
Would this child be the leader or led? (5) 
16. A 7 gives the sailor a bunch of notes back 





2 3 a s 6 


19 20 


22 


rt) 24 


2b 7 


28 29 


32 





Name 


(7) 
7 17. What I do when angry (5) 
18. More than emperor, half 8 (5) 
19 and 20. What 27 should do (6) 
21. These naturally have a capital value (5) 
22. Works mostly before breakfast (5) 
23. ae show that men are involved in the sale 


25. House not needing enlargement (5) 

28. His name would give a city weight (10) 

31. What rooms, as opposed to limbs, may be 
done up in (6) 

32. Where laundry is a heavy item? (10) 

33. They need elbow work (6) 


DOWN 


1. “But trailing s of glory do we com« 
From God, who is our home.”’ 
—Wordswor : (5 





2. For eight players (5) 

3. As for getting round a doctor he seems to ave 
done (4) 

4. Not usually large below the pavement ( 

5 and 13. Where nationalisation is in que ion, 

6 

7 





are their fears groundless? (10) 
. Not to be got from shifty eyes (6, 4) 
. Rivers rose (anagr.) (10) 
11. All above board (5) 
12. Slumberland (3) 
See 5 


14. Not his parentage, nor his card ma his 
name (10) 

15. What books are in books (10) 

16 and 28. Stock that should not catch cold 4, 4) 

20. Bates plays his part (5) 

24. The tree in 32 (3) 

26. Hunting that needs speeding up? (5) 

27. Reversible engine (5) 





Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


28. See 16. 
29. Direction in which Tom found a friend 
30. Castor (4) 














BITTER.»“ MARMALADE 


LIMITED SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
i. 








SOLUTION TO No. 878. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of November 22, will be announced in the issue of December 13. 
ACROSS.—1 and 6, Food for the gods; 9, Child’s play; 10, Stun; 12, Lithe; 

13, Withering; 14 and 21, Earls Court; 16, Street; 20, Loathe; 25, Black- 

bird; 26, Maine; 27, Evil; 28, Steady rise; 29 and 30, Step to the right. 
DOWN.—1, Facile; 2, Opiate; 3, Fudge; 4, Rope walk; 5, Hearts; 

7, Outlined; 8, Sandgate; 11, Nectar; 15 A shake; 17, Blubbers; 18, Para- 

site; 19, Cold bath; 22, Giotto; 23, Airing; 24, Behest; 26, Mayor. 


The winner of Crossword No. 8’ is 
Mr. C. Vaughan Starr, 
69a, London Road, 
Gloucester. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be le 


re-s0ld. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade 





é 5 except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditi 0 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising. literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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REPORTER 

Hit the headlines in this notably smart frock 
by Laeta Ramage. Swagger-high pockets, neat 
double-breasted cut, and the fabric — wool 


Moygashel. 
™ Eleven coupons 69/1 


* CLOTHES NEWS ITEM: The new 
Laeta Ramage ‘Refresher’ Service gives suits and 
dresses a new lease of life. See tie-on ticket for details. 


Distributors to the Trade: 
STRELITZ LIMITED, 222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1)1 
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Storey wxisk’ 
BLACK g WHITE 
“oie Ou seorem wei 


——— 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., GLASGOW AND LONDON 








